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Maup Kearor, M. A., was senior supervisor of special edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, 
from September 1922 until her death January 9, 1941. 


Miss Keator was a member of the original group of eleven 
persons that met on the evening of August 10, 1922, in a 
residence at East 35th Street and Park Avenue, New York 
City, to organize the International Council for (the Educa- 
tion of) Exceptional Children. She was at that time a 
member of the summer session faculty at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Most of her professional career was spent serving the field 
for the mentally retarded. Besides having held several other 
important teaching and administrative positions, she was one 
time supervisor of special classes of Duluth, Minnesota. 


She founded the Connecticut Special Education Association 
and from 1935 until her death she was an active member of 
the Hartford Social Adjustment Commission, a guidance or- 
ganization for out-of-school special class children. 


In her passing, the exceptional child has lost a great cham- 
pion and life-long friend. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


U NDER the able leadership of retiring president Dorothy 
EK. Norris, we experienced a most successful nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the International Council for Exceptional 
Childrea. This convention, held in New York City on Febru- 
ary 19, 20, 21, brought the International Council back to the 
city of its origin. It was truly a homecoming. 

The Council is indeed grateful to many individuals for 
the success of the convention. To Miss Grace E. Lee, local 
arrangements chairman, to Miss Ethel Dammrick, assistant 
chairman, and to many local committee chairmen from the New York public 





schools goes much credit for the excellent arrangements, and entertainment. 
The members were indeed fortunate in having the services of such efficient 
and devoted people. George H. Gartlan, director of music of the New York 
public schools, furnished music that will not be forgotten by those present. 
Since this convention represented a homecoming, the past presidents were 
honored at the banquet by the presentation from the Council of a plaque to 
each one of them. Past presidents that attended the banquet were Miss Alice 
Metzner, 1927; Mr. Charles M. Elliott, 1928; Dr. Meta Anderson, 1931; Dr. 
Charles Scott Berry, 1932; Miss May E. Bryne, 1934; Dr. Harry Baker, 1936 
and 1937; Mr. Edward Stullken, 1938 and 1939; and Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, 
1940 and 1941. Dr. John L. Horn, Miss I. Grace Ball, and Dr. G. Elmore 
Reaman could not attend, consequently their plaques have been sent io 
them. The Council stood for a moment in silent honor of the deceased past 
presidents, Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell, founder of the Council, and Miss Edith 
L. Groves. Following the presentation of the plaques Dr. M. LaVinia Warner, 
one of the original members of the Council, described the origin and growth 
of our organization. The members were pleased to see so many of the 
criginal members present at the banquet. The evening was climaxed with an in- 
structive address by Dr. Charles H. Lake, superintendent of Cleveland Public 


Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUMMARY OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND COUNCIL MEETINGS 


‘The board of directors met in session three times during the convention. 
Significant actions of the board, and of the Council in business session, are 
herein summarized for the benefit of the members. 


1. N. E. A. Arriviation. One of the timely issues before the Council 
—one that has been under discussion for many years—is whether or not the 
International Council should affiliate with the National Education Associa- 
tion. The committee on affiliation, under the chairmanship of Dr. Harry 
Baker, reported to the Council the results of its negotiations with the officers 


(Continued on page 281) 
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Enriching the Interpretation 


of the Stanford-Binet Test 





In the March 1940 issue of this 
journal J. E. W. Wallin discussed the 
He stated that the 
acceptance of the 


Binet test scale. 
rapidly growing 
scale within the last thirty years “was 
due partly to the exaggerations pro- 
mulgated regarding its unerring ac- 
curacy and its complete 
adequacy for the diagnosis 
of mental defectiveness, it 
was also attributable to the 
fact that the scale met a 
genuine need better than 
had ever been done before, 
namely, the need for a 
simple, practical, easily ad- 
ministered, standardized, 
objective scale of tests for 
the measurement in under- 
standable terms of levels of 
intelligence and degrees of 
intellectual This 
tion of the usefulness of the Binet scale 
will undoubtedly have the approval of 
those that are working with the test. 
There is one further question. Is the 
Binet test useful only as a quantitative 
measurement of so-called intelligence, 
and as a method of differentiating de- 
grees of mental enfeeblement? Or does 
it have potentialities as an instrument 
for the differentiation of the mental 


deviation.” exposi- 





Alfred A. Strauss 


Alfred A. Strauss 


make-up of normal and feeble-minded 
children, or of different clinical types 
of feeble-minded children? We may 
ask this question in another way. Ever 
since the time of Binet it has been as- 
sumed that the mental make-up of the 
defective child differs from that of the 

normal; for example, the 
mental defective lacks auto- 
criticism. Do the answers 
of the children to the ques- 
tions of the Binet test offer 
any clues for the more ac- 
curate definition of the dif- 
ference between a normal 
and a mentally deficient in- 
tellectual organization? Is it 
also possible to demonstrate 
differences between certain 
clinical types of mentally 
deficient children, for ex- 
ample, between the familial (hered- 
itary) and the brain-injured types? 
Finally, are there within the higher 
group of mental defectives certain chil- 
dren whose mental make-up resembles 
while others re- 


more the normal, 


semble the feeble-minded intellectual 


organization? 


This paper deals with the results of 


several investigations intended to clar- 


® Atrrep A. Strauss, M. D., is a research psychiatrist of the Wayne County Training 
School, Northville, Michigan. He received his training in neuropsychiatry, psychopathology, 
and special education at the University of Heidelberg, Germany. 

Among the positions he has served are included that of assistant professor of neuro- 
psychiatry, and head of the Neuropsychiatric Polyclinic, both of thé’ University of Heidel- 


berg; guest professor of child 


neuropsychiatry and special education, University of 


Barcelona; and head of the Governmental Child Guidance Clinic, Barcelona, {pain. 
Dr. Strauss is author of a book known as Pedagogia Terapeutica. 
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ify these problems. 
We shall present our discussion un- 


der two headings. 


A. MENTAL DEFICIENCY VERSUS 
NORMALITY 


The Stanford-Binet test scale is di- 
vided into age levels, each consisting of 
six to eight subtests. These subtests 
are of two kinds—those that consist of 
a single question, such as test VIII, 2, 
counting backward from 20 to 0: and 
those that consist of several questions, 
such as test XII, 2, in which the child 
is asked to define the five abstract 
words pity, revenge, charity, envy, and 
justice. The child receives credit for 
two or three mental age months for 
each subtest passed. The child’s men- 
tal age is the sum of the credits thus 
earned. 


Many 


whether a normal child of a given men- 


persons have _ investigated 
tal age and a mentally defective child 
of the same mental age pass the same 
kind of subtests, that is, whether they 
achieve their mental age rating by an- 
swering the same kind of questions. 
This problem is important, since the 
Binet test scale “ contains not only so- 
called power tests, but also tests of in- 
formation or erudition the successful 
performance of which is dependent 
largely upon experience or 
learning” (Wallin). 
been found that 

children of a certain mental age are 


solely or 
In general, it has 


mentally defective 


superior to normals of the same men- 


tal age in some tests, and vice versa. 


Inspection of these tests reveals that 


We are indebted for the material on normal 
and delinquent children to Mr. €. F. Ramsay, 
superintendent, Michigan’s Children Institute, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Dr. M. Fitz-Simons, 
board of education, Grosse Pointe Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. G. Ellwood, 
Wayne County Clinic for Child Study, De- 


troit, Michigan. 
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those in which the defective children 
were superior seemed to depend to a 
large extent on chronological age, that 
is, extended educational or life experi- 
ence. Defective children are superior 
to normals of the same mental age in 
tests such as giving the date, reading a 
short selection and recalling its con- 
tent, and rearranging the words of a 
dissected sentence. Inspection of the 
subtests p2ssecd by a larger per cent 
of normal children on the other hand 
reveals that they are highly dependent 
on verbal reasoning ability, ability to 
single out significant aspects of a situa- 
tion, and ability to draw generaliza- 
tions. By contrast we may say that 
they seem to depend on mental age 
rather than life experience. Examples 
of these tests are the discovery of 
similarities between several objects. 
the detection of absurdities, the inter- 
pretation of fables, and so forth. 

Thus we may conclude that the dif- 
ference in mental make-up between 
mentally defective and normal children 
is apparent in the Stanford-Binet scale 
—the mentally defective children are 
more inclined to pass tests that depend 
on life age, while the normal children 
pass tests that depend on mental age. 

These results are based on the suc- 
cesses and failures in the subtests of 
the Stanford-Binet test scale. We men- 
tioned above that some of these tests 
contain only one question, others three, 
four, or five. In the latter, success or 
failure depends on the number of ques- 
tions correctly answered. In some of 
the tests three out of five must be cor- 
rect, in others four out of five, or two 
out of four, or two out of three. In a 
recent study of the successes and fail- 
ures of normal defective children, we 
compared their answers to the single 


questions of the tests without consider- 
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ing whether they had passed or failed 
the subtest as a whole. 


Our general results agree closely 
with those of previous studies as to the 
kind of tests passed more easily by 
mentally defective children than by 
normals, but some of the results throw 
a new light on the nature of the an- 
swers given by defective children. For 
example, on the eight-year level, one 
test asks, “What is a balloon?” “tiger?” 
“football?” The 


children are superior in the definition 


mentally defective 
of the tiger because credit is given for 
the answer, “An animal”; whereas in 
the definition of ballon or football, the 
respective answers, “To blow up,” or 
“To kick,” do not receive credit. It 
is more difficult for the mentally de- 
fective than for the normal child to de- 


scribe the balloon or football. 


On the ten-year age level, in the com- 
prehension test, one of the questions 
s, “What ought you to say when some- 

» asks your opinion about a person 
ou don’t know very well?” Normal 
‘hildren often answer, “I don’t know 
the word opinion,” or “I don’t know.” 
Mentally deficient children pass _ this 
juestion more often than normals with 
answers such as, “I would say I don’t 
know him very well.” We could not 
find the reason for this difference until 
we noticed that the question can be un- 
lerstood if the word opinion is omitted. 
The sentence would then read, “What 
ought you to say when someone asks 
you about a person you don’t know 
very well?” It is known that normal 
children are easily embarrassed by 
words they do not understand. The de- 
fective child’s apprehension is prob- 
ably more diffuse, and he can, there- 
fore, understand the question without 


Cor- 


knowing what opinion means. 
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roboration of our conclusions was of- 
fered by a delinquent child of normal 
intelligence who answered, “I don’t 
know the word opinion but I would say, 
I don’t know him very well.” 


On the twelve-year level occurs the 
question, “In what way are a snake, a 
cow, and a sparrow alike?” For a child 
with a mental age of eight, nine, or ten 
years this question is very difficult. 
Normal children often say, “They are 
not alike.” The correct answer would 
be, “All are animals,” but answers such 
as, “They all have eyes,” or “ears,” 
which describe anatomical details, are 
credited. Other investigators have re- 
ported that defective children are more 
inclined than normals to give details 
rather than general definitions. In cer- 
tain instances such as the above, this 
mental attitude gives the mentally de- 
fective child an advantage over the 


normal child. A delinquent child of 


This method of analyzing the content 
of answers could be illustrated by more 


examples. Another viewpoint may be 
shown by some answers given by de- 
linqguent children of normal intel- 


ligence. These may also be found oc- 
casionally in delinquent mentally de- 
fective children. ‘To the question on 
the ten-year level, “What ought you to 
do before undertaking something very 
important?” these delinquent children 
answer, “Don’t touch anything that 
doesn’t belong to you,” or “Go tell the 
police,” or “Run away from a guy who 
is going to take it. Go tell him nothing 
of the people that owns it.” Other ex- 
amples are these definitions of the word 
pity. “Don’t take pity on somebody, 
shoot them and kill them,” or “When 


you went somewhere and gonna be 
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killed, I pity you—feel sorry.” The 
word revenge is defined, “If enemy at- 
tacks you, use guns for revenge or use 
fists for revenge.” In these answers 
the environmental experiences of these 
children are unmistakably expressed; 
their failures in the Binet test are easily 
explained. 

We have tried another type of an- 
:lysis designed to give a better under- 
standing of the content of answers of 
10rmal and mentally deficient children. 
We attempted to classify answers ac- 

ding to their verbal logical aspect 
nto such categories as correct, wrong. 

perficial, and so forth. For example, 
‘rect answers were those “where the 
‘incipal import had been recognized 
d the problem solved in a sufficient- 
comprehensive, and general 
answer Was still satis- 
etorv but less correct because it 
ifcity or comprehensiveness, 
was labelled co ‘rect-incomplete. 
ong answers were “those that con- 
edicted general or specific facts in- 
lved in the problem.” Under super- 
‘l answers were included those that 
ere “either irrelevant or based on a 
irely verbal association.” If the an- 
swer was “logically absurd or mean- 
ingless,” we called it nonsensical. We 
neluded as a separate category the 
nswer, “I don’t know.” 

In this analysis we compared the an- 
swers of 138 normal children, 81 de- 
linquent children of normal _intel- 
ligence, and 150 moron and borderline 
children, between the mental ages six 
nd twelve. The results show that the 
normal and delinquent children give 
more correct than correct-incomplete 
answers, the mentally defective chil- 
iren slightly more correct-incomplete 
The mental handicap of the 


answers. 
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mentally defective children was appar- 
ent also in the greater number of super- 
ficial answers and nonsensical answers. 
The delinquent children gave far more 
wrong answers than the normal chil- 
dren, and slightly more than the men- 
tally defective children. The normal 
children gave far more don’t know 
answers than the delinquent and men- 
tally defective children, especially in 
the eight- and nine-year mental age 
levels, when they were confronted with 
tests far above their mental age level. 

The different mental attitude of these 
three groups can be characterized in a 
somewhat exaggerated statement. Con- 
fronted with a problem difficult to 
solve, the normal child will be inclined 
either to give the correct solution or 
to refuse to respond. The delinquent 
child will be more inclined to give a 
wrong answer, if he cannot find the 
solution. The mentally deficient child, 
when not knowing the correct answer, 
will give a wrong answer, or will show 
his intellectual defect by answers that 
lack meaning and precision. 

A lack of autocriticism has been 
stressed since the time of Binet as a 
deficient 


characteristic of mentally 


children. The difference in the num- 
ber of don’t know answers given by 
the three groups suggests a new view- 
point from which to study this concept. 
Why do delinquent children of normal 
intelligence and mentally defective 
children give a smaller per cent of 
don't know answers than normal chil- 
dren? Is the mental attitude that re- 
sults in wrong, superficial, and non- 
sensical answers, instead of refusals 


to answer the questions of the Stan- 


ford-Binet test, the result of social in- 
adequacy - or defect? This 
question must be answered by fur- 


mental 


ther investigation. 
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B. MENTAL DEFICIENCY VERSUS MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY 


The studies described above, which 
have shown that the analysis of the 
Stanford-Binet test may reveal dif- 
ferences in the mental make-up of 
normal and feeble-minded children, 
have brought us to another investiga- 
tion. It is a generally accepted fact 
that within the IQ range 60-80 there 
are two groups of mental defectives, 
the moron and the borderline group. 
We asked whether these two groups of 
mental defectives could be differen- 
tiated by an analysis of their Binet 
test responses. For example, do the 
answers of children of the borderline 
group show more features character- 
istic of the answers of normal children 
than those of the moron group? We 
have constructed a scheme and a scor- 
ing method that answers these ques- 
tions. The results of this investigation 
showed that, in terms of the quantita- 
tive and qualitative analyses described 
in section A, the responses of the bor- 
derline group were closer to the nor- 
mal group and those of the moron group 
were closer to the mentally defective. 
These results seem quite obvious, but 
it was furthermore possible to demon- 
strate that children whose IQ’s placed 
them in the moron group (IQ’s 65-72) 
but who showed in our test analysis 
all the characteristics of the higher IQ 
group (IQ’s 77-82) tended in later 
tests to raise their IQ’s to the higher 
level, and vice versa. In many of the 
cases studied, our analysis gave an ex- 
planation of a marked rise or drop that 
had occurred in the child’s IQ. 


From this investigation we have con- 
cluded that the Stanford-Binet test, 
when subjected to extended analysis, 
enables us to classify groups of mental 
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defectives with respect to character- 
istics other than IQ. 


Over a period of years we have ex- 
plored the mental organization of 
brain-injured mentally defective chil- 
dren. * ' : Experimental stud- 
ies of their motor performances have 
shown clearly that the disturbances 
of brain-injured mentally  defec- 
tive children differ radically from 
the defects of feeble-minded  chil- 
dren of the familial type. This con- 
clusion led us to formulate special 
methods of education and _ training 
which have been successfully applied 


for a number of years. 


We may also mention some of the 
differences between the brain-injured 
type of mentally defective child and 
the familial type with respect to the 
content of their responses to the Binet 
test. 

In many instances these _ brain-in- 
jured mental defectives impress us 
with their verbosity, the fluency of 
their speech, their peculiar use of un- 
usual words, and their affected style. 
For example, in defining “What is a 
balloon?” one child answered, “It goes 
up to the stratosphere.” In response 
to the question as to what the child 
learned from the fable of the fox and 
the crow (in which the fox by flatter- 
ing the crow’s voice lured her into 
dropping a piece of meat that she held 
in her beak), a child of this type (MA 
9.5, IQ 63) answered, “The crow 
didn’t have a sweet tone, the fox just 
said it to fool her.” A striking ex- 
ample that the selection of character- 
istics in the definition of objects de- 
viates from the kind of selection made 
by individuals of other types of feeble- 
mindedness may be illustrated by the 


(Continued on page 280) 
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Diagnosis of Errors in Reading 





Wirn an estimated twelve per 
cent of the school population decidedly 
retarded in reading, it will readily be 
cranted that there is need for diagnosis 

f the errors children are making in 
the process of mastering this most im- 
portant key subject. Moreover, sub- 
ject disability is not the only point in 

hich educators are in- 
terested in diagnostic and 


Con- 


flicting emotions arise fren 


remedial instruction. 


the child’s resulting failure 
to fit into a social pattern 

which the ability to in- 
terpret printed symbols is 
f paramount importance 
Therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing to hear that reading dis- 
bility is an important fac- 
tor to consider in approxi- 
ately 21 per cent of the 
ases referred to child guidance centers. 
To discover the cause of reading dis- 
abilities in time to prevent the estab- 
lishment of faulty habits, mental con- 
fusions, and inadequacies in the learn- 
ng process will consequently help to 
prevent not only failures and elimina- 
tions from school but also the develop- 





Bennett 


Annette 


Annette Bennett 


ment of those undesirable behavior ten- 
dencies that are primarily caused by 
educational maladjustment. 

The difficulties children encounter as 
they grope their way toward the mas- 
tery of reading have long been a source 
of perplexities that have at times 
baffled the efforts of the best teachers. 

Some of these handicaps to 

— the reading process can be 
traced to trivial errors 
that have become fixated 
in the course of the child’s 
Like 


demons besetting the other- 


development tiny 
wise primrose . path of 
learning, they bemuddle 
the mind of the learner and 
bring to naught the zealous 
efforts of the teacher. In 
distinction from chance 

errors, which are attribut- 
able to transient causes, errors that 


called 


They may be as trivial as 


have become stamped-in are 
type errors. 
the confusion of a few letters but they 
play havoc with the child’s efforts to in- 
terpret the thought of the writer. For 
example, can we wonder that Mary, 


who confuses her wu’s and o’s. does not 


@ ANNETTE BENNETT, PH. D., is school psychologist and reading specialist of District 
15, Long Island, New York. She is a former supervisor of special education of Yonkers, 
New York, and from 1934 to 1937 was a technical supervisor of a federal remedial read- 
ing project of New York City. She has also served as instructor in several university 
summer sessions, including the universities of Syracuse, Columbia, and Delaware. 
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respond with fervor when she reads the 
first line of the well-known patriotic 
poem as “Oh Onion, Onion, strong and 
great!” or that an arithmetic problem 
dealing with averages seems far from 
practical to the child who, from the ex- 
pression, “a hen lays on the average 
a certain number of eggs a_ week,” 
infers that average is a thing on which 
hens lay eggs. Lacking the knowledge 
that adults have of the usage of words, 
children often guess wildly at their 
meaning from their sounds, or erron- 
eously apply the limited knowledge 
that they have acquired from other 
that 


gauntlet meant a little thin person was 


words. So the child thought 
reasoning as effectively as an adult 
would do under similar circumstances. 

Although 


meaning of words must be regarded as 


vague knowledge of the 


one of the fundamental causes for poor 
interpretation of thought in reading, 
vocabulary difficulties do not solely ex- 
plain the many errors made by poor 
Some of these errors are due 


In fact, the 


readers. 
to causes far more subtle. 
more the student dives into the prob- 
lem of reading analysis, the more he 
is inclined to think that many of the 
fundamental problems of psychology 
will be solved when the reading pro- 
cess, in all its complexity, is at last 
fully understood. 

We should, therefore, err if we as- 
sume that all errors made in reading 
are relatively simple phenomena. 
Moreover, the same error, such as the 
confusion of get and got have 
widely different causes. It may be due, 
for example, to a physical defect in 
vision; or to tonal deafness for certain 
sounds, short 
sounds, a, e, i, 0, u; or to the tendency 
to observe the beginning or ending of 
words with poor discrimination of the 


may 


especially the vowel 
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intervening letters; or to actual lack 
of knowledge of the letters of the al- 
phabet; or, in individual instances, t 
habit formations that would not comé 
under any of the above-mentioned 


factors. Much of our treatment of 
errors is superficial and unsuccessful 
when it is not based on an understand- 
ing of the nature of the mental pro- 
Pupils d 
Thei: 
errors and resulting failure are spe- 


The 


source of an error can be located, the 


cesses involved in learning. 
not fail in a vague, general way. 
cific. more exactly the true 
more promptly it can be removed. 
The challenge to the modern teacher, 
therefore, in the detection of errors in 
reading, is to analyze the mental by- 
This diag- 


nostic approach to the teaching process 


paths responsible for them. 


is, in fact, one of the most important 
trends in modern teaching instruction. 
When the 
errors of children as primarily due t 


teacher looked upon the 


lack of skill on her part in presenting 


subject matter or to laziness or per 
verseness on the part of the pupil, 4 
we wonder that she viewed either with 


chagrin or indignation the failure of 
some pupils to make satisfactory prog- 


In those days when the a, b, ¢ 


y 


ress. 


were considered the first steps that 
every well-instructed child must mas- 
ter in learning to read, can we not se¢ 
pedagogue 
flash .as_ she 
screamed at Johnnie, “Now mind your 
p's and q’s.” Today the modern teacher 
could, with the diagnostic tools avail- 
able, test Johnnie’s handedness and 
eyedness; analyze the extent of his re- 
versal tendencies; compare his score 
with that normal for his age and grade, 
and arrive at some impersonal judg- 
ment concerning the cause of his other- 
wise irritating habit of reading letters 


the jaws of the veteran 


stiffen and her eyes 
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and words backwards.’ Many a child 
that formerly would have been looked 
upon as perverse or stupid we now re- 
gard merely as a variant from the 
average in his methods of learning or 
in his physical or neurological develop- 
ment. Instruction must be adapted to 
his individual needs afier we have 
made a careful analysis of the factors 
that have brought about his difficulties. 
When we have reached this point in the 
teaching process, we have a right to 
feel that we have taken the first steps, 
at least, in raising teaching to a truly 
professional level. 

Because the medical profession from 
the beginning necessarily adopted the 
case study method of approach, it is 
not surprising to hear that the first 
professional approach to the analysis 
of special reading disabilities was made 
by a medical man rather than by a 
teacher. As far back as 1872 we hear 
of a physician by the name of Broad- 
bent, and later, in 1877, another by the 
name of Kussmaul, making studies of 
nonreaders and classifying their find- 
ings under the title “congenital 
l 


aphasia.” Aphasia is the technica 
term used to indicate loss of language 
functions involved in speech, reading, 
or writing. Its use by these medical 
men in the case of special disability 
implied that they 


symptoms in these 


cases in reading 


looked upon the 
For suggestions for correcting reversal 

tendencies in reading, consult the following 

references: 

Orton, SAMUEL, Reading, Writing and Speech 
Problems in Children, W. W. Norton and 
Company. 

YATES, A. AND BENNETT, C., Reversal Ten- 
dencies in Reading, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Monroe, Marton, Children Who Cannot Read, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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cases as very similar to those in some 
forms of aphasia. By the addition of 
the term congenital they implied that a 
hereditary factor was involved. In 1896 
W. Pringle Morgan brought out his 
“congenital word 


pamphlet entitled 


blindness.” Word blindness is a term 
that has been hard to stamp out. It 
was used by Hinshelwood as late as 
1917 in his study of a bright boy of 
years who had not 
The use of the term 
inasmuch as the so- 


ten or twelve 
learned to read. 
is misleading, 
called nonreader can see words as 
plainly as a normal reader but he fails 
so completely in recall of their pro- 
nunciation or meaning. 

But it was in the 
clinics, rather than in the office of the 
medical practitioner, that the first ef- 
fective steps toward the analysis of 


psychological 


special reading disabilities were made. 
Up to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury psychologists studied problems re- 
lated to reading as by-products of their 


laboratory experiments. They were 


primarily interested in the study ot 
perception and eye-movements and in 
interpretation of psychometric findings 
in the physical and motor areas. We 
are all familiar with the work of such 
psychologists as Wundt, Galton, and 
Cattell along this line. Cattell estab- 
lished in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania what is now the oldest American 
laboratory of psychology that has had a 
continuous existence. He was Dr. Light- 
ner Witmer’s first teacher in psychol- 
ogy. In 1896, Margaret Maguire. a 
teacher in the public schoois of Phila- 
delphia, brought to Dr. Witmer’s Psy- 
chological Clinic in the University of 
Pennsylvania a fourteen-year-old boy 
who had failed to learn to spell. She 
quite logically assumed that if psychol- 
ogists were interested in the study of 
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learning difficulties, they should be in a 
position to help teachers with some of 
their special problems. This de- 
manded a radical departure from the 
abstract, theoretical discussions that 
were thought to be appropriate for the 
rarified, intellectual atmosphere of the 
psychological laboratory, but Dr. Wit- 
mer accepted the challenge. As a re- 
sult, about a decade later, the first ex- 
perimental training school for the 
remedial treatment of educational de- 
viates was established at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

The advent of the Binet-Simon tests 
gave a fresh impetus to the movement. 
These tests clearly demonstrated that 
nany children that had not been able 
to learn to read were not dunces at all 
but in many cases rated average or 
even superior in general intelligence. 
This finding is hard for many people 
to accept to this day since, in the 
popular mind, book learning and _ in- 
tellectual ability are almost synonym- 
US 

From the psychological laboratories, 
interest in diagnostic and corrective 
treatment of special disability cases in 
reading has spread throughout most 
school systems in the country, and has 
even been reflected in the popular 
press. For the past two or three 
decades there had been a steady out- 
put of reading tests of various kinds, 
some used chiefly for survey purposes 
and others more diagnostic in nature. 
In the past ten or fifteen years an in- 
creasing refinement in these tests is 
evident as more insight is gained into 
the real nature of the reading process. 
With the usual survey test in reading, 
we can determine vocabulary develop- 
ment; the interpretation of the thought 
in sentences or paragraphs; and, in 
some of the more analytical tests, such 
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as the Sangren-Woody or the Iowa 
Tests, seven or eight subdivisions are 
found in the analysis of reading 
achievement. Newer tests, such as the 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests, give 
the scores that can be expected for 
median, low, or very low groups at 
various grade levels. One or two tests 
are on the market that indicate what 
may be expected af children with 
varying IQ’s at different grade levels. 
Because of limitations of time, the 
teacher is naturally interested in secur- 
ing those tests that point the way most 
definitely to remedial procedures. 

Much effective use can be made of 
the findings of group tests, but for spe- 
cial reading cases we must resort to 
the clinical method of procedure. Here 
the oral reading test is an indispensable 
tool. At the elementary level the most 
widely used are the Gray Oral Read- 
ing Check Tests: the Gray Oral Read- 
ing Paragraphs; the Gates Oral Con- 
text Test: the Durrell-Sullivan Read- 
ing Paragraphs. The latter are put out 
in small pamphlet form and published 
by the World Book Company. Only 
the barest beginning in oral reading 
analysis has been made at the second- 
ary school level. Monroe, in Children 
Who Cannot Read, makes use of her 
findings from oral reading to construct 
a profile of errors. which she uses as a 
guide in remedial instruction. The 
average teacher can gain considerable 
insight into the difficulties encountered 
by children, by checking on an an- 
alysis sheet, such as the following, the 
errors made in oral,reading. In an- 
alyzing the errors made in word recog- 
nition, these are some of the questions 
she should ask herself. 

(Continued on page 284) 

‘National Achievement Tests, Acorn Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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KEy 
ORAL READING Repetitions () 
ANALYSIS SHEET Insertions \\ 


Omissions ( ) 
Ignores Punctuation x 
Nonrecognition —— 





Name Grade Room School Date 
Mi ‘ati Record of 
, Mispronunciation : 
Material | I : Reading Errors 
Read Said For (See Key) 


Check list of 
Reading Difficulties 


Repetition 
Insertions 


Omissions 
1. Words 


2. Lines 


Mispronunciations—monosyllabic words 
1. Wrong beginning 
2. Wrong middle 
3. Wrong ending 
4, Reversals 
a. Letters 
b. Complete reversals 
c. Partial reversals 


Mispronunciations—polysyllabic words 
1. Accent 

2. Syllabication 

3. Insert syllable 

4. Omit syllable 

5. Incorrect pronunciation of syllable 


>. Reversals 


Attack on words 
1. Weak in word analysis 
2. Will not try difficult words 
3. Spells out words 
4. Low sight vocabulary 
5. Guesses from context 


Grouping of words 
1. Word by word reading 
2. Inadequate phrasing 
3. Ignores punctuation 

Voice, enunciation, expression 
1. Poor enunciation 
2. High pitched voice 
3. Monotonous tone 
1. Foreign accent 
5. Miscellaneous 


Recall of details 
1. Unaided recall scanty 
2. Poorly organized 
3. Inaccurate memories 
____ _gessnsistiinsitenieeniienieenieceitatibinaiies a niacin needa ane aaa al 


Summary of Diagnosis: 


_ 
_ 
nN 





The Talking Book and Braille 


Reapinc of the blind has been 
based from its beginning on the assump- 
tion that touch can be substituted for 
vision, and, therefore, the first books for 
the blind were in raised print, talking 
to the fingers the language of the eyes.’ 
Braille, blind 
cipated reading and writing from the 
ordinary 


Louis himself, eman- 
letterforms of 
print by creating a system 
more adequate to the sense 
of touch, in which single 
letters are represented by 
various combinations of six 
Braille 


was adopted international- 


embossed points. 


ly, and at the beginning of 


\ 
the twentieth century, be- 


came established as the un- 
rivalled instrument of read- 
There 


was, however, a large per- 


blind. Berthold 


ing for the 
centage of blind persons (about 75 per 
cent of the blind in the United States) 
that could not read braille at all or read 
it too slowly for effective use. They 
also had a right to their share in the 


distribution of knowledge and _litera- 


Vittey, P., The World of the Blind, Mac- 
millan Company, 1930, p. 39. 


® BeRTHOLD LOWENFELD, PH.D., is associated with 


Lowenfeld 


Berthold Lowenfeld 


ture, but depended entirely on the 
services of seeing readers. 

When Thomas Alva Edison invented 
his phonograph or speaking machine 
more than sixty years ago, he described 
as one of its possible applications: 
“Books may be read by the charitably 
inclined professional reader, or by such 

readers especially em- 

ployed for that purpose and 

the of such book 

used in the asylums of the 
This idea was 
brought to realization in 
1932 by Mr. Robert B. Ir- 
win, blind director of the 
American Foundation for 
the Blind. At present there 
are more than 25,000 Talk- 
ing Book reproducing ma- 
chines in use among the 
blind in the United States, 
and an impressive system of library 


record 


blind. 


service is operating on a nation-wide 
scale to provide the necessary Talking 
Book records. 

The advent of the Talking Book pro- 


Epison, T. A., “The. Phonograph and Its Fu- 
ture,” North American Review, May-June 
1878, pp. 527-536. 


the American Foundation for the 


Blind, in charge of its Talking Book Project. He received his doctorate from the Univer- 

sity of Vienna in the field of psychology. He was at one time director of an orphanage in 

Vienna, and later became head teacher of the Institution for the Blind, Hohe Warte, of the 
‘ 


same city. 


In 1930 he received a Rockefeller Research Fellowship and spent one year in the 
United States studying work for the blind, under the auspices of the Social Science Re- 


search Council. 


After the German occupation of Austria in 1938, he left Vienna, and came to the United 
States, and in 1939 joined the staff of the American Foundation for the Blind. 
The accompanying article is from a paper read before the New York convention of 


the Council. 
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undly influenced the reading habits 
ot blind readers in the United States 
and raised a number of questions, 
some of which have been answered by 
facts, while others await solution 
through research. It is a fact, for in- 
tance, that today, in libraries for the 
blind, the demand for Talking Books is 
greater than for braille books, and this 
spite of the fact that the number of 
titles available in Talking Book form 
is less than one-tenth of those in em- 
bossed types. 
Did the advent of the Talking Book 
increase the number of blind readers? 
w large is the proportion of newly- 
yn readers and to what extent are 
rmer braille readers now borrowing 
Talking Books? For what kind of ma- 
ial do they prefer braille to Talking 
Books? What reasons for their prefer- 
ce are given by those that read only 
aille or Talking Book? 


ese ere a few questions expected to 


only the 


» answered by extensive surveys and 

seerch. 

It is only natural that such a revolu- 

n in the reading of the adult blind 

ould also affect pro- 

dures. There are two main objec- 
tives for the use of the Talking Book in 


educational 


education: 

1. It offers a supplementary reading 
medium compensating for the 

slowness of braille reading. 

It contributes to the enrichment 


and unification of teaching. 

It is generally recognized that formal 
learning depends almost entirely upon 
the individual’s ability to read. Com- 
prehension and speed are the, two fac- 

rs determining the pupil’s success in 
reading, and are, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance for his general prog- 

ess in school. While there is appar- 
ently no limitation in comprehension 


imposed on the blind by the use of 
braille, there is one clear disadvantage 
to which braille readers are subjected 
—the slowness of braille reading with 
all its consequences. “Blind children 
read only about one-third as fast. . . as 
seeing children having the same num- 
ber of years’ experience in school 
work.” This factor has very serious 
educational implications. It means that 
blind children are necessarily curtailed 
in the acquisition of information and 
the enrichment of their experience de- 
rived from reading because they can 
read only a fraction of the amount that 
their seeing companions are able to 
This 
situation is further aggravated by the 
fact that blind children must so fre- 
quently depend upon reading where 
and when seeing children need only ex- 


cover in the same period of time. 


perience. 

The effect of this disadvantage is re- 
vealed by the results of the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test in 
schools throughout the United States.‘ 
They clearly show that the lowest 
achievement of the students occurred 
Questions in 


various 


in literature and history. 
these two tests presuppose a fund of 
knowledge acquired by a great amount 
of reading. Many of the literature 
questions can be answered only if the 
student has read the book referred to, 
and many of the history questions per- 
tain to facts that may be sufficiently 
absorbed only by extensive reading of 
historical literature. The blind pupil 
is confined to a much smaller amount 
of actual reading and cannot, therefore, 


Hayes, S. P., “Practical Hints for Testers,” 
The Teachers Forum, May 1939, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Incorporated, p. 89. 


‘ LOWENFELD, B., “The Reading Practices,” The 
Teachers Forum, November 1940, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Incorporated, pp. 
marta 
31-34. 
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compete with the seeing student as long 
as his slowness in braille reading is not 
compensated for by some other method 
of assimilating reading material. Only 
if it is, will he attain the necessary 
background that will enable him to 
draw effectively upon a sufficient store 
of information. 

All the ingenuity that teachers of 
the blind have applied to promoting the 
effectiveness of braille reading has not 
eliminated this disadvantage, a factor 
certainly contributing to the assump- 
tion that the educational achievement 
of blind children falls behind that 
of seeing of the same age and intel- 
ligence. 

The use of the Talking Book enables 
the blind pupil to attain a much greater 
speed in reading. “The average speed 
of braille reading is less than one hun- 
dred words a minute, while that of rec- 
ord reading is about one hundred and 
eighty words.” This statement, of 
course, does not take into considera- 
tion the fact that the average speed 
cited for braille reading is achieved 
only as a result of constant training 
during the educational period, and that 
pupils in the various grades show a 
much slower speed which varies with 
their years of practice. Only if we con- 
sider these factors are we able to ap- 
preciate the real advantage of Talking 
Book reading with regard to speed. 
The question now arises as to what 
practice in actual classroom procedure 
will enable the teacher to utilize this 
new reading medium to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Talking Books may be used in class 
while the children listen as a group, the 
teacher checking and explaining when- 


Ropeneerc, L. W., “The Story of Books for 
the Blind,” in “What of the Blind?” edited by 
Helga Lende, American Foundation for the 
Blind, Incorporated, 1938, p. 172. 
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ever advisable or necessary. A play, 
for instance, may be read in this way: 
or the students may listen to the play 
and, at the same time, follow the braille 
text. This dual procedure of listening 
and reading has certain definite ad- 
vantages. It makes the student active- 
ly cooperative, enables him to auralize 
the scenes he reads and gives him spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and superior inter- 
pretation. In addition, the speed oi 
braille reading may be favorably in- 
fluenced by this practice because the 
intelligent interpretation presented by 
the professional reader on the Talking 
Book allows the blind student to con- 
centrate his attention to a greater ex- 
tent upon the technicalities of his 
braille reading. He may thus follow 
with greater ease the spoken word and 
derive increased comprehension and 
satisfaction from his reading. 

The list of books recorded for the 
Library of Congress, although primar- 
ily selected for the adult reader, in- 
cludes a considerable amount of litera- 
ture that is required reading in schools. 
These books are compiled in the cata- 
logue Learning by Listening,’ from 
which the teacher may select and as- 
sign to the student for home reading 
such works as she may deem approp- 
riate. 

A review of the available recorded 
material showed that practically nc 
provisions had been made for younger 
children. The Talking Book Educa- 
tion Project recommended, therefore. 
the recording of books selected from 
children’s literature. Such titles as 
Street of Little Shops by M. W. Bianco. 


LOWENFELD, B., Learning by Listening, 
Annotated, Classified, and Graded List of 
Talking Book Records for Use in Schools for 
the Blind, American Printing House for the 
Blind, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky, 
1939, 52 pp. 
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Willow Whistle by C. L. Meigs, Dick 
and Tom by M. Van Doren, have been 
recorded and distributed by the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Some of these 
Talking Books, like America Travels 
by A. Dalgliesh, the story of a hundred 
years of travel in America; Farmer 
Boy by L. I. Wilder, a picture of life 
n the farm seventy years ago; or Turi 
by H. L. Williams, a story of early man 
1d prehistoric days, may be used for 
lassroom and will greatly enrich the 
yurse of study. 


The selection of books from children’s 
Talking 


Books has been based on the following 


literature to be recorded as 


factors: first, recommendations in cata- 
sues of books for children; second, 
onsultations with librarians as to the 
sppeal and popularity of the book; 
third, variety of content; fourth, factors 


‘termined by the specific needs of re- 


orded presentation. The first three 
oints are applicable to book selections 
general, and only the fourth point 


.eeds further explanation. 


There are many books in which illus- 
trations are an integral part of the 
story, particularly books for younger 
children. These, good as they may be, 
cannot be considered suitable for our 
purpose because of their appeal to vi- 
sion. There still remains a great num- 
ber of books for children in which this 
appeal to vision is not manifested by in- 
dispensable illustrations, but in which 
the language of the book is dependent 
ipon visual terms to such an extent 
that blind children would be limited in 
their understanding of the story. On 
the other hand, there are books that 
rely to a lesser degree upon visualiza- 
tion and employ the appeal to the other 
senses with great effectiveness. Such 
books, of course, are preferred. There 
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is, furthermore, a limitation with re- 
gard to the length of a book. At the 
start, it seemed advisable to record a 
larger number of smaller books rather 
than to include larger books with less 
variety of subject matter. 


Data recently received from the 
American Printing House for the Blind 
indicate that the newly recorded Talk- 
ing Books for children and juveniles 
have been ordered by a great number 
of schools for the blind, ranging from 
forty to fifty-three schols ordering each 
title. 


pressed fifty copies of each book, a sec- 


Since the Printing House has 


ond edition of some books has been 
made necessary to fill these orders. It 
is assumed that the orders are a true 
expression of the frequency with which 
the books are used in schools for the 


blind. 


The other service that the Talking 
Book may render might be defined as 
enrichment in the broadest sense of 
this word. Seeing children bring into 
the classroom a variety of impressions 
and experiences offered by their sur- 
roundings. Their minds, open to the 
world at large, are flooded with pic- 
tures, sensations and concepts, and it is 
the teacher’s problem to utilize these 
for the advantageous development of 
the children in her group. Blind chil- 
dren present quite a different problem. 
Their enforced seclusion, remoteness, 
and natural tendency to egocentricity 
must be counteracted as much as pos- 
sible by an education offering a plenti- 
ful supply of such material as is neces- 
sary for an adequate understanding of 
the surrounding world. A teacher of a 
class of blind children functions as a 
constant stimulator and supply officer. 
It is, of course, important that the ma- 
terial presented to the children be de- 
liberately chosen and prepared, for only 
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then will it enlarge the limited range of 
the child’s experience and materially 
contribute to the enrichment of his per- 


sonality. 


In accordance with this aim, the re- 
cording of a series of study units has 
been started, the first one under the 
title Across the Isthmus, the Story of 
the Panama Canal. A new technique 
has been employed, the presentation of 
dramatized scenes with realistic sound 
effects wherever the narration offers an 
opportunity. The history of the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal is presented in 
dramatic sequences, and a_ well- 
rounded picture of its operation and 
importance is unfolded. Every care 
has been taken to make the narrative 
understandable to blind children and to 
keep the vocabulary within the limits 
of the junior high school level. An out- 
line of the content of each record page 
and a spelling list of unfamiliar words is 
presented on the last page of the set of 
records. The following units have 
been recorded and will soon be re- 
leased by the American Printing House 
chargeable to quota accounts of schools 
for the blind: Wires Round the World. 
the Story of the Telegraph; Haste Post 
Haste, the Story of the Post Office; and 
Flash Flash Flash, the Story of Light- 
houses and Lightships. The Talking 
Book Education Project is now prepar- 
ing a study unit series on wild animals 
which will be started 
Study units like 


these may be read to supplement the 


and their lives, 
with a unit on lions. 


various subjects whenever the teacher 
comes to the point where she can utilize 
the study unit as a whole or in part. 
They may also serve as a central core 
around which the teacher may build a 
class project and thus contribute to the 
unification of teaching on the basis of 


progressive methods. 
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The problem of what material should 
be presented in braille and what in 
Talking Book form can be solved only 
by research on the relative effective 
ness of Talking Book and braille read- 
ing. As some of you know, I recently 
conducted a series of braille and Talk- 
ing Book tests in schools for the blind. 
and though I am not yet in a position 
to give you the results of the whole 
study, I want to report on one signifi 
cant finding. The children participatins 
in this study were asked at the end oi 
the experiments to-enumerate the four 
stories they liked best in the order of 
their preference. An analysis of the 
children’s preferences with regard t 
frequency of selection of stories shows 
that 40 per cent of the stories selected 
were Talking Book stories with sound 
effects, 35 per cent were Talking Book 
stories with dramatizations, 14 per cent 
were Talking Book stories in straight 
reading, and 11 per cent were stories 
read in braille. Approximately the same 
distribution occurs in an evaluation by 
rank order points, in which the first- 
ranking story got 4 points, the second 3 
points, the third 2 points and the fourth 
only 1 point. The figures mentioned 
above are more than convincing that 
Talking Book stories with sound effects 
or dramatizations have a far greate: 
appeal to children than stories that are 
presented either on the Talking Book 
in straight reading or in braille. The 
short selections are divided into five 
groups with regard to type of material: 
observa- 


storytelling, informational, 


tional, material requiring logical under- 


standing, and material appealing to 
Almost 50 per cent of the 
stories selected by the children are 
storytelling, and 25 per cent are stories 
The remaining 


emotions. 


with emotional appeal. 


(Continued on page 285) 





The Case Approach to Individual Problems 





Tue problem of the physically 
handicapped child is in part a physical 
problem; but it is also, almost certainly, 
a personality problem that may well 
become a serious behavior one. De- 
linquent children show an inordinately 
high percentage of physical defectives 
and it is certainly true that many phy- 
sical defectives are be- 
havior even 
though not delinquent. This 


problems 


does not mean that all of 
them have such problems, 
or that the problems, when 
present, are necessarily 
those that an_ observer 
might suppose them to be. 
Neither does it follow that 
because a problem is pres- 
ent it is practicable to in- 
stitute or complete a treat- 
ment program. The patient 
controls the treatment process in these 
situations, and unless he is ready for 
it no progress may be made. 

Old as this idea is much of the treat- 
ment of exceptional children ignores it. 
Teachers, and particularly research 
workers, doing much excellent work on 
the physical aspects of problems have 
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given scant attention to the personal- 
ity problems that are their concomit- 
ants. Many physical defectives find 
themselves permanently regarded as 
having the emotional needs and inter- 
Such a view simply is 
The very re- 


ests of children. 
a distorted stereotype. 
striction of physical activity caused by 
physical defect may well 
add to the intensity of the 
emotional life. But what is 
one to say to the intelligent 
and mature seventeen-year- 
old spastic who knows he 
needs to love and be loved 
and recognizes his physical 
condition as a barrier to 
Surely no 
mass nor routine treatment 


satisfactions? 


can solve such a problem. 
Solutions, to the extent 
that there are solutions, 
must be individualized. 

How are the unique aspects of in- 
dividual case problems to be solved? 
A primary consideration is that of the 
personality and qualifications of the in- 
dividual that is attempting remedial 
work. The first qualification is that the 
worker like people, especially the sort 
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of people he or she is attempting to 
help. As important but more easily 
changed are the basic set of manner- 
isms that go to make up a personality 
acceptable to others. People that dis- 
like being around you can hardly give 
the basic information without which 
there is no prospect of successful work. 
But one must bring to the treatment in- 
terview more than the ability to like 
and be liked. An essential is a suffi- 
’ cient emotional and intellectual aware- 
ness of things as they are that one need 

not express shock, horror, or moral 

indignation at any disclosure that may 
be made. Unless it is possible to con- 
form to this canon of treatment one 
had better not try. If moralistic judg- 
ments are fatal to a therapeutic rela- 
tionship, sentimental identifications are 
hardly less so. The worker must main- 
tain at the same time freedom from 

. »motional involvement in the case and 
friendly and understanding interest 


that neither patronizes nor con- 


descends. 


In each of us our own emotional past 
enters as an influencing factor in al- 
nost every situation. The man who 
says “I am not prejudiced” is deceiving 
himself; but it is possible—imperative, 
if one is to do effective case work—to 
allowances for 


recognize and make 


one’s personal background. It is use- 
ful to have had problems of one’s own 

they help in understanding. It is im- 
portant to have achieved, if not solu- 
tions, at least understanding of one’s 
own problems and an objective atti- 
tude toward one’s personal solutions. 
It is only with such an awareness that 
the worker can avoid the danger of un- 
recognizedly coercing the patient into 
accepting the worker’s own solutions. 
The writer recalls a high school teacher 
that was particularly vehement in her 
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denunciations of a particular type of 
behavior problem. A little investiga- 
tion revealed that the problem was one 
that had one time greatly bothered her. 
She had made her decision, but felt that 
the decision had been one that deprived 
her of much that she wanted. Conse- 
quently, she was now ready to insist 
that others decide as she had. To do 
otherwise would have been, by im- 
plication, to question the value of het 
own dearly paid for decision! 


Having understood and accepted one- 
self, it should be possible to accept the 
patient. We must recognize that we 
cannot live the child’s life for him; that 
we have no right to attempt to impose 
our decisions on him; that we cannot 
reasonably expect him to want just the 
same things or have just the same emo- 
tional make-up that we have. As 
Rogers says, “If the child is to gain real 
help to grow in his own way towards 
goals of his cwn choice, the therapist 
must create a relationship where such 
growth can take place. The worker 
who is filled with a reforming zeal, who 
is unconsciously eager to make the 
child cver into his own image, cannot 
do this. There must be a willingness to 
accept the child as he is, on his own 
level of adjustment, and to give him 
some freedom to work out his own 


solutions to his problems.” 


A paper as brief as this one can hard- 
ly more than mention some of the tech- 
niques of the case approach. A good 
imagination and an adequate knowl- 
edge of the physical, psychic, and social 
processes entering into the child’s de- 
velopment will combine with experi- 
ence in suggesting the more detailed 
points, however, 


techniques. Some 


*Rocers, C. R., The Clinical Treatment of the 
Problem Child, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1939, p. 282. 
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It is said that in 
learn is 


seem worth noting. 
bridge the hardest thing to 
when to pass; certainly one of the hard- 
est things to learn about behavior prob- 
lems is when to do nothing about them. 
The competent worker will also realize 
that frequently he is not the proper 
person to work on the particular case 
at hand. Clearly the Glueck studies 
seem to show that time more than any 
ther one thing is the effective thera- 
peutic agent for behavior problems. 


Having decided what is to be done 
the next problems are where and when. 
The obvious desiderata are quiet, 
privacy, previous planning of the inter- 
‘iew, and freedom from pressure of 
time. The teacher that must of neces- 
sity do a good deal of hasty, semipublic 
idvising while standing in school cor- 


ridors between classes will recognize 
the handicaps of such situations. It is, 
‘ course, vital that the child under- 
stand he will not be blamed, punished, 
r quoted in anything he says. He 
should be encouraged to do most of the 
talking. Leading questions, particular- 

of the sort that contain the impres- 
sions the interviewer has already 
formed may be used to advantage, but 

is important to be careful that one 
loes not thus impose his own beliefs 
and frame of reference into situations 


where they do not really apply. 


A vital part of most people’s per- 
sonality problems is a sense of unique- 
ness. While we want to insist on the 
uniqueness of each personality and use 
the case method out of recognition of 
that uniqueness, there remain many 
common elements. It is safe to say that 
anything it is physically possible for 
people to do people have done, not once 
but many times. The individual’s prob- 
lem is not unprecedented, and making 
him aware of that fact is likely to be 
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It may overcome 
damaging guilt feelings. A student re- 
cently said to the writer “I would not 
feel so terrible about this if I thought it 
happened to any of my friends.” An- 
other student said “All this happened 
Here 


generous amounts of self-pity based on 


useful in many ways. 


to me—and I’m only eighteen.” 


the alleged uniqueness of a painful ex- 
perience were blocking the solution of 
a personality problem. The very fact 
of recognition that these feelings, and 
incidents have occurred before, is re- 
lieving and hence is therapeutic. Again 
the person that has had a court, or 
other painfully publicized experience, 
may have a problem based on ideas of 
reference. He feels that because this 
experience was so important to him it 
was to others and has an exaggerated 
and distressing idea that he is a marked 


man and that others are talking about 





him. The “I knew a case where 
technique is valuable in bringing about 
a realization that the patient’s problem 
is not unique. It is also serviceable as 
a device for getting information (the 
informant, told a story very similar to 
his own, will often come out with the 
facts or details of his own experience) ; 
as a device for showing the patient that 
serious as his problem is to him many 
others have had worse ones; and as a 
vehicle for suggesting to him means of 


solving his problems. 


Once the issues are recognized, the 
teacher will see simple factual teach- 
ing as a device for solving some prob- 
lems. The limitation here is that our 
study of the psychology of learning has 
been with emotionally colorless mater- 
ial; the problem of teaching material 


_ that is emotionally unacceptable to the 


pupil is unsolved, almost untouched. 
An intellectual acceptance is not 


(Continued on page 284) 
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VU E that have dealt with the prob- 
lems of the conservation movement for 
a period of years, and who are in some 
instances hypacusic ourselves are al- 
ways appalled by the negative point of 
view taken in vocational guidance and 
placement for the hard of hearing. If 
we obeyed all the thou shalt nots set 
up one by one as barriers to the hard 
of hearing in earning a living, we 
would have to start a pension campaign 
We have judged by 
the conspicuous failures and have not 


for them at once. 


seen the successes, because the proper- 
ly adjusted hard of hearing tend to 
fade into the mediocracy of normalcy. 
The hypacusic automobile driver that 
is found under the influence of alcoho} 
hypacusic 


becomes a symbol of all 


drivers. And the teacher of painful 


personality who never should have 
been a teacher anyway and who, alas 
for us as well as herself loses a portion 
of her hearing, sets school boards to 
nonsensical 


making unscientific and 


rulings, disregarding completely the 
successful teachers with impaired hear- 
ing. The recent protests of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
and the complete disavowal of claimed 
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standards by the New York Academy 
of Medicine cannot help destroying the 
archaic confidential recommendations 
allegedly made recently to the New 
York Board of Education suggesting 
the compulsory retirement of teachers 
having a comparatively small hearing 
loss, with no thought of modern scien- 
tific rehabilitation. 

At Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in our cooperative program 
with the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, we have felt that 
amazing human restorations have taken 
These people have come to us. 
abused beyond 


place. 
psychologically mea- 
sure. In due time, and without turn- 
ing their whole world upside down. 
we have sent them out to earn better 
livings and to be of more value to 
With such train- 
ing and experience, and perhaps be- 
cause of certain intrinsic qualities we 


society than before. 


seem to be able to bring out, the hard 
of hearing learn, first of all, to take it. 

Recently I performed a little experi- 
ment by using certain hard of hearing 
children, some that had been through 
a well-planned adjustment program at 
the League and some that had not, and 
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used certain normals as controls. (This 
is not a reportable research because 
the cases were few and I was trying 
only to satisfy my own curiosity as to 
the possibility of using the Pitch-tone 
audiometer as an adjustment test for 
the hypacusic.) By introducing ele- 
ments of uncertainty into the testing, it 
was not difficult to blow wp emotionally 
both the normals and the nonadjusted 
being 


hard-of-hearing children, this 


shown by their restlessness, even to 
getting up and pacing the floor. But 
the adjusted hard of hearing waited out 
the pitching, proving once more our 
claim that when a hard-of-hearing per- 
son is adjusted, he or she is actually 
more nearly stable than the average 
so-called normal person. 


There is no real reason why the 
economic or social activities of the hard 
of hearing today need, scarcely at all, 
The first need of the 


hard of hearing in economic terms is to 


to be limited. 


have an employable personality. I 
have no doubt that the defect, in the 
long unadjusted hypacusic, does change 
the personality. Basically personality 
is a result of one’s environment and 
since impaired hearing is more likely to 
be of an adventitious type, it follows 
that an experience of some length as a 
normal has existed. Consequently, the 
best case for adjustment is one reached 
as soon as possible after the loss. Ergo, 
early discovery of impaired hearing is 
our cornerstone of vocational guidance. 


We face two types of individuals to 
be guided: those that 
reached earning years, and those that 
In terms of the former, I know 


have never 


have. 
of no more valuable service rendered 


today by the New York League for the . 


Hard of Hearing tha its vocational 
service for young groups, a 


intensified and promising project. Yet 


recently 
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the problem, except for the comparative 
ease of control of the adjustment 
period, parallels that of those already 
at work. 

For this latter group we have too 
often tried to upset their whole life by 
I will 
grant that a telephone operator prob- 


But how 
The real question to be 


urging a change of activities. 


ably ought to be changed. 
many others? 
answered is, “What would this person 
have done most successfully if no hear- 
ing impairment existed?” Answer that, 
training and 


provide the requisite 


experience, and remember that to 
meet competition the hypacusic must 
do an infinitely better job than normals 
do. 

Supervisors and employers fear, first 
Insurance 
companies, they 
state, militate against employment of 


of all, possible accidents. 
regardless of what 
the handicapped, indeed some of the 
new and supposedly favorable acts have 
been shown by Lavos in Frampton 
and Rowell’s Education of the Handi- 
capped to be means of cutting employ- 
Yet it has 


been shown, in sheltered shops, that 


ment instead of helping it. 


even spastics can operate machinery 
with clean accident records. Here, of 
course, come to the workers with the 
handicapped, a definite responsibility of 
being able to guarantee skilled work- 
ers, properly placed. And granted that 
occasional repetition of a statement or 
command is permissible, no hypacusic 
should be placed in a situation where a 
burden will be placed on others through 
having constantly to repeat statements. 
But here again it is a question of sound 
vocational placement—no more. 
Whether or not rehabilitation groups 
in general are planning their programs 
properly, in terms of fields of training. 
may be open to question, particularly 
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where training centers are used. There 
is the very serious question, on occasion, 
as to whether the so-called training 
period is more than killing time in an 
endowed manner, in terms of training 
for positions that are available. It is 
jobs caning 


well known that a few 
chairs, or watch repairing are available. 
But why train multitudes, even in a 
society of democratic tendencies, who 
will merely compete with each other 
and reduce economic value through 
Rehabilitation programs 


must consider a reasonably decent liv- 


oversupply? 


ing. 
Training is no great problem, nor is 
selection of types of work. Likewise, 


compensation for reasonable hearing 
loss through lip reading and aids is 
Adjustment though is 


fairly easy. 


something else. We recognize that the 
hypacusic goes through a difficult or- 
deal at this s 
to avoid it. We 
through it as best we can, teach him 


tage, but there is no way 
should help him 


to face the facts and to act accordingly. 


To summarize, we do recognize the 
need as never before for sound educa- 
guidance for 


tional and_ vocational 


of hearing. In our usual 


the hard 
way, we are experiment- 
ing with it. There is, 
definite need for adequately trained 
Happily the 
academic 


pioneering 
however, a 
people for the work 
training is available with 
degrees as an additional stimulus and 
recognition. No school system of any 
size nor indeed any league for the 
hard of hearing should be without such 
a person. Conceivably the local league 
and the school system might work out 
some cooperative plan. 

Granting the guidance for the hard 
of hearing, there is still to be provided 
facilities for real, wisely planned voca- 


tional training. Somehow, provision for 
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this work with the hard of hearing must 
be classed as inspired in a few situa- 
otherwise almost totally 
neglected. It would seem that either 
the hard of hearing do not need these 
opportunities, which I doubt, or that a 
multitude of competitive demands have 
swamped such provisions—and this in 
the face of the fact that this kind of 
work with the hard of hearing would 
be extremely inexpensive and extreme- 
ly resultful in comparison with the 
work with many other types of handi- 


tions, but 


capped. 
The big task and 
ahead. Let us not rest on 


opportunity lie 
present 


laurels but accept the challenge. 
e 


Enriching the Interpretation 
(Continued from page 264) 
answers of brain-injured children to 
the question, “What is a balloon?” The 
answer “goes up in the air” or “filled 
with air” occurred in 27 per cent of 
the answers given by normal children, 
in 24 per cent of those given by men- 
tal defectives of the familial type, but 
in 58 per cent of those given by brain- 


injured children. 
SUMMARY 


We stated in the beginning that the 
Stanford-Binet test is an objective 
scale for the measurement of levels of 
intelligence and degrees of intellectual 
deviation. Throughout our investiga- 
tions we have become more and more 


of this 


‘ 
scale and have admired more and more 


convinced of the usefulness 
the genius that conceived it. 
We believe, however, that this ac- 
cepted psychometric technique may be 
amplified by clinical interpretation and 
may thus lead to a better understand- 
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ing of the menta! reactions and adjust- 
ment of mentally defective children. 
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of the N. E. A.. 


whereby 


Agreements had been 


concluded affiliation could 
proceed without in any way affecting 
the identity of the International Coun- 
cil. This affiliation would not affect the 
International Council, 
would permit the Council to meet in 


in ad- 


aspect of the 


February as usual, but would. 
dition, afford a meeting with the Spe- 
cial Education Department of the 
N. E. A., 


ing. The dues for the Council mem- 


during their summer meet- 


bers would remain the same, and the 
officers of the Council would organize 
and operate the program of the sum- 
mer meeting in conjunction with the 


N. E. A. Present members of the Spe- 
cial Education Department of the 
N. E. A., would become members of 


the International Council upon the 
payment of dues. 

The conduct a 
referendum of the E.-¢ 


E. C., after informing them of the facts. 


Dr. Baker’s committee on affiliation was 


Council voted to 


chapters of 


directed by the Council at the busi- 
ness meeting to poll the chapters, and 
if a positive vote is secured to proceed 
with affiliation. It is the hope of the 
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committee that all members of the 
Council will vote on this issue so that 
the committee on affiliation can proceed 
with its work. To this request your 
president would like to add the aphor- 
ism, “If you don’t vote, you don’t count, 
and if you don’t count, it’s time you 
did.” 
2. PuRCHASE OF JOURNAL. The 
board appointed a committee consisting 
of Harry J. Baker, chairman; Alice 
Metzner: Meta Anderson; May Bryne; 
and Edward Stullken to study further 
the possibility of the -Council’s pur- 
chasing the Journal for Exceptional 
Children. and to report its findings at 
the annual meeting in 1942. 

cs OFFICE OF TREASURER-MANAGER 
CREATED. The constitution which pro- 
vides for a president, a vice president, 
a secretary, and a _ treasurer, was 


amended. abolishing the office of 
and creating a position of 


Mrs. Beulah S. 


Adgate was appointed by the board and 


treasurer 


treasurer-manager. 


ratified by the Council as treasurer- 
manager for a period of three years. 
Mrs. Adgate’s duties will continue as 
before with the additions of the duties 
of treasurer. 

4. INCORPORATION OF CouNCIL. The 
committee on incorporation, headed by 
Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, recommended 
to the 


ccrporated. 


board that the Council be in- 
The board directed a com- 
mittee Harley Z. 
Wooden, Mrs. Beulah Adgate, and the 


incoming president to incorporate the 


consisting of Mr. 


International Council for Exceptional 
Children in the State of Michigan, un- 
der the non-profit laws of that state as 
from February 21, 1941. 

5. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Dr. Wal- 
lin reported to the board of directors 
the results of the questionnaire cir- 


culated during the year with a view of 
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ascertaining the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Council on the appointment 
of a permanent executive secretary. 
The board asked the committee to can- 
vass the chapters further and to report 
the results at the next annual meeting. 


6. CONVENTION CiTy For 1942. The 
board of directors accepted the invita- 
tion of Wisconsin people to hold the 
1942 convention of the International 


Council at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
OFFICERS ELECTED. The 
convention elected the following of- 


7. NEw 


ficers and directors: 
Samuel A. Kirk, president 
George E. Stothers, vice president 
Jessie E. Tritt, recording secretary 
Board of Directors, Terms to Expire 
in 1944 
Dr. Adela J. Smith, New York City 
Miss Kathryn F. Gruber, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
Mrs. Rose Smith, New York City 


8. Reso_utions. The board ap- 


proved the following resolutions: 


a. The committee on tenure of office of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren recommends that the term of office of 
the president, vice president, and recording 
secretary be one year and not to exceed two 
years. The committee further recommends 
that the candidate for president should be a 
person who has had experience as a member 
of the board of directors or as the vice presi- 
dent or recording secretary. 

b. Whereas the commission on _ teacher 
education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is now engaged in a three-year ‘imple- 
mentation project to study and improve 
teacher education and child development, and 

Whereas the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children has a committee on teacher 
training engaged in a similar project, 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this Council request the commission 
on teacher education to recognize and support 
our committee on teacher training in the 
field of exceptional children, and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 

That the president of the International 
Council for exceptional Children be requested 
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to communicate with Dr. Carl Bigelow, di- 
rector of the commission on teacher education, 
to solicit cooperation and support in the 
urtherance of this task. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


1. BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children expresses deep sorrow at the 
passing of Miss Maud Keator, director of spe- 
cial education in Connecticut and one of the 
founders of this organization; also Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Walsh, director of the Bureau for 

ildren with Retarded Mental Development 
the schools of New York City. Both were 
pioneers in the work for exceptional chil- 
iren. They have made profound and last- 

gs contributions in their respective fields. 


2. BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the International Council for Excep- 
ional Children endorses the following de- 
laration of policy adopted by the Conference 
State Directors and Supervisors of Special 
Education on February 19, 1941. Further- 
1ore, the Council requests that the statement 
published in an early issue of the Jour- 
il of Exceptional Children and that the local 
hapters bring it to the attention of local 
ards of education and supply material 





ereon for local press releases. 


In times of national emergency 
nd crisis so many demands are made 
upon the use of public moneys that some 
f the most vital though intangible values 
life are in danger of being submerged. 
Never before in the life of the nation has 
been more essential to make adequate 
provisions for the educational develop- 
ment of each child in keeping with his 
‘~apacity, in order that he may become a 
ontributing member of the democracy 
that we are called upon to maintain and 
lefend. Such provision must, of neces- 
sity, include special adjustments in the 
schools for those that are handicapped and 
special opportunities for those that are 
upable of assuming leadership. 

A program offering these facilities will 
involve an expenditure of money in ex- 
cess of the cost of educating normal chil- 
iren. Not to provide it, however, is a 
false economy that brings tragic results 
in maladjustments and in social and eco- 
nomic inefficiency on the part of those to 
whom society looks for service. Partic- 
ularly in the crisis through which we are 
passing, the services of all—handicapped, 
normal, gifted alike-—are of vital im- 





portance. 
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The third annual conference of state 
directors and supervisors of special edu- 
cation reaffirm its belief in the efficacy 
of special educational adjustments for 
handicapped and gifted children as a 
means of meeting this challenge. In mak- 
ing adequate educational adjustments for 
individuals, society realizes one of the 
aims of education in a democracy. In 
providing occupational training partic- 
ularly suited for the handicapped, it pre- 
pares them to play their part in the 
general defense of the nation. In en- 
riching the school curriculum for the 
gifted, it extends to them opportunities 
for the development of those potential- 
ities for leadership with which they are 
endowed. Thus, by providing all chil- 
dren with the type of training which 
their individual conditions demand, the 
schools enable them to take their places 
in society, capable of accepting and dis- 
charging the obligations incumbent upon 
them as American citizens 


3. BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children expresses its cordial appre- 
ciation to the New York chapters of the 
Council, to the local committees on arrange- 
ments, to Superintendent Harold G. Camp- 
bell, to Miss Grace E. Lee, chairman of local 
arrangements, and to all others that have 
cooperated in making the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Council highly successiul 
Copies of this resolution are to be trans- 
mitted to Dr. Campbell and to all local chair- 
men. 

4. BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the Council expresses deep appre- 
ciation to the officers of this organization, to 
the editor of the Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, and to the membership secretary for 
their faithful and constructive services during 
the past year. 

5. BE IT RESOLVED: 

That a copy of these resolutions be spread 

upon the minutes of this organization. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Auice McKay, Chairman 
Joun J. LEE 


J. E. W. WALLIN 
M. LaVinta WARNER 


SAMUEL A. KIRK 

Milwaukee State Teachers 
College 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
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Diagnosis of Errors 
(Continued from page 268) 

In attacking an unfamiliar word does 
the child sound the initial consonant, 
double consonant or vowel and then 
fail to blend with the remaining word 
part? 

Does he leave off endings of words? 

Does he confuse words of similar 
configuration? 

Can he break up a polysyllabic word 
into its syllables? 

Are most of his errors due to in- 
adequate discrimination of median 
vowels? 

How pronounced are reversal ten- 
dencies? 

Has he developed any technique at 
all in attacking unfamiliar words? 
Many children begin to fail in reading- 
when the vocabulary load exceeds their 
inde- 


memorize words as 


This is most marked 


ability to 
pendent units. 
when polysyllabic words are en- 
countered. 

Diagnostic booklets such as accom- 
pany the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Paragraphs supply a check-list helpful 
in recording observations made while 
the child is being analyzed in oral and 
silent reading. A simplified case study 
outline is usually included in such an 
From data secured from the 
health and 


any other 


analysis. 
home, the school, from 
medical cards, and from 


source of reliable information, the 


examiner pieces together the whole 
picture and acquires some valuable in- 
sight into the genesis of the case. The 


danger to be avoided is premature 


jumping to conclusions because of the 
Poor 


vision, lack of fusion of visual images, 


personal bias of the examiner. 


auditory difficulties, imbalance of 


ocular muscles, emotional or mental 


instability, mixed handedness and 
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eyedness, physiological immaturity, un- 
favorable motivation, failure to acquire 
necessary techniques due to poor teach- 
ing—all of these possible contributing 
factors may be unduly emphasized if 
rigid scientific principles are not ad- 
hered to in gathering data. Good 
vision is undoubtedly an aid in read- 
ing but when poor readers are matched 
with a control group Fendrick reports 
that 30 per cent of good readers had a 
visual defect of some sort as compared 
with 44 per cent of poor readers.’ The 
conflicting reports from various labora- 
tories have led to the conclusion that 
no one factor can be found in most 
cases to be solely responsible for read- 
ing disabilities, rather do we find a 
syndrome of factors, conditioned by the 
constitutional make-up of the child, 
that has been modified by the social 
and educational forces influencing his 
development. 
Likewise we meet with various 
points of view as to the best procedures 
to follow in a remedial program after 
the diagnosis has been completed. 
These methods have at least one point 
in common. They seek to find definite 
goals that the child can successfully 
reach. 
Gates, A. I., “Viewpoints Underlying the 
Study of Reading Disabilities,’ Elementary 
English Review, Vol. 12, April 1935, No. 4, Pp. 
85-89. 


The Case Approach 
(Continued from page 277) 


enough; emotional acceptance is vital if 
the teaching is to be effective. In ad- 
dition to the providing of information 
there is the essential teaching technique 
of assisting the patient to a full realiza- 
tion of the issues and consequences. 
Other activities are often useful and 
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it is highly desirable to have a_ full 
knowledge of the facilities of the com- 
munity. These other activities may be 
simple diversions or wholesome alter- 
natives to dangerous activities previ- 
ously undertaken or they may be used 
as direct outlets for the release of the 
difficulty producing personality needs. 

The matter of final decisions is im- 
portant. It is imperative that the pa- 
tient feel that the decisions be his own. 
If possible, he should be led to formul- 
ate them for himself. His continued ac- 


ceptance of them is dependent on free- 


lom from the feeling that they have 
been made by someone else and forced 
him. Such decisions are longer in 


ymning than those of the ordering- 
‘bidding technique; but they last. As 
stop-gap, the “do it for me” capitaliza- 
ticn on personal influence is tempting 
nd may be effective but such pérsonal 
ather than social control is cf doubtful 
value as a long run proposition, since it 
; limited to the particular situation and 
the duration of the emotiona! hold. 
Everyone that has had extensive and 
lose contact with children knows 
that a great many of them have person- 
lity problems. We hope that teachers 
will come to an increasing use of thera- 
peutic treatment of personality. Espe- 
ially we hope it for that group of seri- 
sus problem children that pull away 
from social activity rather than rush 
forward to demand attention. One final 
word of caution—this werk is interest- 
ing; to many fascinating, because of the 


pportunity it gives almost to play God 


Rogers, op. cit. pp. 302-319. 





was made out of chaos. 


THE CASE APPROACH TO INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 








in other people’s lives. But tremendous 
potentiality for good is not unaccom- 
panied by equal potentiality for harm. 
Tread carefully. 


The Talking Book 


(Continued from page 274) 


25 per cent are divided between in- 
formation, observation, and logical un- 
derstanding. 

It seems, therefore, justifiable to state 
that as far as our material is concerned 
the children prefer storytelling or emo- 
tional selections on Talking Books with 
These 


conclusions pertain only to the effec- 


sound effects or dramatizations. 


tiveness of Talking Book and braille 
reading with regard to appeal to chil- 
dren. A different and educationally 
more important problem is that of the 
relation between the various forms in 
which the material is presented and the 
degree of comprehension. A report on 
this problem will be given after the 
statistical variance analysis has been 
completed. We will then have some 
indication as to the kind of material 
that is best suited for Talking Book or 
braille presentation. 

Discussions with those that are using 
the Talking Book in their classes in- 
dicate at the present that braille seems 
to be a more adequate medium for text- 
books, whereas the Talking Book is the 
natural medium for all kinds of study 
units illustrated by sound effects and 
dramatizations, and for supplementary 


reading material. 






IF we wish to make a new world we have the material ready. The first one 


ROBERT QUILLEN 

















If you are a member of the Inter- 
national Council and have not yet voted 
on the matter of affiliation, will you 
please do so immediately after reading 
this notice? Mail your vote to Mrs. 
Beulah S. Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, Saranac, Michigan. 


NOTICE TO ALL COUNCIL MEMBERS 


From the earliest days of the Council 
possibilities of affiliation as a depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation have been considered, and in 
1938 the Council authorized a commit- 
After pre- 
liminary work an informal conference 
was held in July 1940, with the presi- 


dent and the executive secretary of the 


tee on affiliation. some 


National Education Association; the 
president, vice president, chairman of 
the committee on affiliation of the 
Council, and the editor of the Journal 
of Exceptional Children. In February 
1941 
reported on this 
board of directors of the Council. The 


committee 
to the 


the chairman of the 
conference 
board voted unanimously to recom- 
mend affiliation to the business meeting 
of the Council. The business meeting 
voted to take a poll of the entire mem- 
bership. This poll is to be conducted 
and reported as soon as possible, both 
by the chapters and individual mem- 
bers, direct by the Council office. 


The following facts 
from the conference with N. E. A. of- 


were learned 


ficials: 


1. The Council would retain its pres- 
ent name “International Council 


Have You Voted on Affiliation? 


CO 


6. 


= 
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for Exceptional Children” with a 
sub-title “A Department of the 
National Education Association.” 
The Council would elect its own 
international 


officers, retain its 


character, and arrange its own 
convention programs. 

The Council would determine its 
own policies. There would be no 
requirements to endorse policies 


of the N. E. A.. 


there would be complete auton- 


In other words, 


omy. 
The Council would absorb and re- 
place the present Special Educa- 
tion Department of the N. E. A. 
officers of that De- 


favor of this 


The present 
partment are in 
change to avoid duplication of or- 
ganization and effort for excep- 
tional children. 

The Council would continue its 
customary February conventions 
at such time and place as it might 
choose but in addition would also 
arrange programs as a part of the 
annual summer conventions of the 
N. E. A. 

The Council would repre- 
sentation on the American Council 


have 


of Education. 

The N. E. A. will furnish free of- 
fice space for the executive secre- 
tary or equivalent officer of the 
Council. 

No financial obligations are in- 
volved, but the N. E. A. asks that 


membership in it be encouraged. 


At present the N. E. A. has a large 
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membership from Canada and 


other countries. WEBER COSTELLO Gb 
In addition. to the points noted above 
the following advantages would be 
realized. 
1. There would be a substantial in- 


crease in membership in the 


ment of Special Education of the 
N. E. A. 

Since the summer N. E. A. conven- 
tions meet in many areas, over a 
period of years, the Council would 
also reach a much wider area with 
its added summer program than is 


possible at present with only one LAR CE Alphasite. a 


annual meeting. 
2 - 5 for LARGE Alphasite is the yellow tinted, 
r ‘ a 7 : cel : 344/x%/, dustless chalk used in all the sight- 
The Council would attract and in- saving classrooms in Chicago Public Schools . . . 


in many other school systems, as well. 
: Address Dept. EC-441 for quantity prices and 
ministrators and regular school sample sticks 


teachers in exceptional children WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


, * : Manufacturers 
and in the Council. CHICAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 


terest a large group of school ad- 


Council from the present Depart- 7, 


It is of interest to learn that the = 


Council would be one of the larger 


departments of the N. E. A. The THREE HUNDRED e mee 
Council would thus be in a posi- GIFTED CHILDREN 


tion to exercise a vital, construc- 
tive influence and play an im- By Merle R. Sumption 
port role in the work of the 
N. E. A. 


It would eliminate the present quiry from various angles into case 


A report based on an extensive in- 


duplication of interests and mem- histories, brought up to date, of 
berships between the Council and more than 300 gifted children, who 
the present Department of Special a decade ago attended the public 
Education of the N. E. A. schools of Cleveland. This book will 

be of value to all teachers concerned 


It is a matter of record that the : = 
7 ce 7 noch - ie with the problem of the gifted and 
N. E. A. has been Known to render to all who have followed the en- 


financial assistance to its allied de- lightened procedure with superior 
partments. No formal or informal children in our public schools, which 
discussions or commitments with began experimentally some twenty 
the N. E. A. have been made on years ago. 


this point. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Harry J. BAKER Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chairman of Committee on 2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 


Affiliation with the N. E. A. 
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Conference of State Directors and Supervisors 
of Special Education Organize 


At the third annual meeting of the 
State Directors and Supervisors of Spe- 
cial Education, hitherto called into ses- 
sion by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, the decision was 
reached to effect formally a continuing 
organization to be known as the Con- 
ference of State Directors and Super- 
The Con- 


elected as its first chairman, 


visors of Special Education. 
ference 
Dr. T. Ernest Newland, Chief of Special 
Education in Pennsylvania, and as its 
first secretary, Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, 
Delaware State Director of Special 
Education and Mental Hygiene. Seven- 
teen state education departments now 
have directors or supervisors of special 
Alabama, Cali- 
Dela- 


education, namely: 
Colorado, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Numerous 


fornia, 
ware, Maryland, 

Minnesota, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 
problems that concern the develop- 
ment, supervision, and administration 
of pregrams of education for exception- 
al children of all kinds were thoroughly 
discussed in three long sessions of the 
Conference. 

A resolution passed by the Confer- 
ence, calling for adequate support of 
educational provisions for handicapped 
and gifted children as a defense mea- 
sure, was endorsed the next day by the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children which also met in New York 
City. The Council now has a member- 
ship of almost 5,000 persons from the 
United States, Canada, and several 
European countries, and is said to be 
the largest education association in the 
United States with the exception of 
the National Education Association and 
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possibly the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin was commis- 
sioned by the State Directors to submit 
the resolution for endorsement by the 
resolutions committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
at its meeting in Atlantic City. The 
resolution, which represents the mes- 
sage of the State Directors and the In- 
ternational Council to the public for 
the conservation of the nation’s human 
resources during these days of national 
crisis, is reproduced herewith in its en- 
tirety: 


THE RESOLUTION 


“In times of national emergency and 
crisis so many demands are made upon 
the use of public moneys that some of 
the most vital though intangible values 
of life are in danger of being sub- 
merged. Never before in the life of the 
nation has it been more essential to 
make adequate provisions for the edu- 
cational development of each child in 
keeping with his capacity, in order that 
he may become a contributing member 
of the democracy that we are called 
Such 


include 


upon to maintain and defend. 
provision must, of necessity, 
special adjustments in the schools for 
those that are handicapped and special 
opportunities for those that are capable 
of assuming leadership. 

“A program offering these facilities 
will involve an expenditure of money 
in excess of the cost of educating nor- 
mal children. Not to provide it, how- 
ever, is only a false economy, for this 
brings tragic results in maladjustments 
and in social and economic inefficiency 
on the part of’ those to whom society 
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looks for service. Particularly in the 
crisis through which we are passing the 


services of all—handicapped, normal, 





gifted alike—are of vital importance. 


“The Third 
State Directors and Supervisors of Spe- 


Annual Conference of 


cial Education reaffirms its belief in the 
efficacy of special educational adjust- 
ments for handicapped and gifted chil- 
dren, as a means of meeting this chal- 
lenge. In making adequate educational 


adjustments for individuals, society 
realizes one of the aims of education in 
a democracy. In providing occupational] 
training particularly suited for the 
handicapped, it prepares them to play 
their part in the general defense of the 
nation. In enriching the school curri- 
culum for the gifted, it extends to them 
opportunities for the development .of 
those potentialities for leadership with 


Thus, by 
providing all children with that type of 


which they are endowed. 


training that their individual conditions 


demand, the schools enable them to 
take their places in society, capable ci 
accepting and discharging the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon them as Ameri- 
can citizens.” 


J. E. W. Wat tin, Secretary 


COMMENTS 


Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
Homelike atmosphere. 
Delightful out ofl 
Separate school building. 
Cor- 


stressed. 


tional children. 
Healthful 


work. 


climate. 
door 
Individual diagnostic teaching. 
speech difficulties 


Shenandoah Valley of 


rection of 
In beautiful 
Virginia. 

Hollins, Va. 


Leah Knoche, Director, 








THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 


tor 


7" 


Exceptional Boys and Girls 








38th year 
Instruction adapted to child’s needs. 
Manual Training. Occupational ; 
py Speech Training. Physical 
tion. 
HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Separate building for boys, girls 


Near Chicago 
CATALOG 
89 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Iilinois 





New Association in New York State 


Formed for the Handicapped 


Last June there assembled in Utica, 
New York, a group of people interested 
physically handi- 


in the care of the 


capped. The meeting was prompted 
by a desire to improve and extend 
service to the physically handicapped 
of New York State, and to promote a 
study of problems common to institu- 
tions at work along these lines. 
group was made up of board members, 
administrators of institutions engaged 


in the work, directors and supervisors 
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The ; 


of State departments of orthopedics. 
education and rehabilitation. 

The group decided that in order to 
do the work they felt necessary, an as- 
sociation should be organized, and so 
the New York State Association of In- 
Physically Handi- 


Its object ives are 


stitutions for the 


capped originated. 
to promote the study of problems and 


exchange of information regarding 


technical matters, such as administra- 


tion, finance and functions. and so 
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forth; and to interpret to the public the 


purposes. work, needs, achievement, 


and objectives of these institutions. 
The membership is open by invitation 
to groups and institutions engaged in 
the work with the physically handi- 
capped and several committees have 
been formed. These committees are: 
public relations and local service, edu- 
cation, internal organization, legislation 


The of- 


the association were selected 


and vocational rehabilitation. 
ficers of 


as follows: 


PRESIDENT. Mr. Moir P. Tanner, Super- 
intendent. Children’s Hospital and 
Crippled Children’s Guild, Buffalo 

First Vice PresIpENT, Professor H. B. 
Meek. Chairman, Administration 
Committee Home, 
Ithaca 


Reconstruction 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, Miss Anastasia 
McConnell. 
Ne W Yo rk 


Schenectady 


Superintendent, Eastern 
Orthopedic Hospital, 

SECRETARY. Miss Julia S. Gouge, Board 
Member. Children’s Hospital Home, 
Uticz 

Mr. J. J. Gaurnier, Super- 

Home, 


TREASURER 
intend Reconstruction 

Ithacz 

The Association meets quarterly. 

The September meeting was held at 

Home, at 


which time committee organization was 


the Ithaca Reconstruction 


completed and the work of these vari- 
ous committees started. A round-table 
discussion took place, and the matter of 
vocational rehabilitation was very ably 
discussed by representatives from the 
State department of rehabilitation. In 
the Association met in 

At this time, a round- 


December, 

Schenectady. 
table discussion was held on the im- 
portant subject of improving the rela- 
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tionship between the institution and the 
State departments. A great deal of the 
work done by this association will be 
handled by their various committees, 
all of which are doing a very splendid 
job, and out of these efforts is sure to 
come worth-while improvement in the 
care of the physically handicapped. 
Morr P. Tanner, President 
New York State Association 
of Institutions for the 


Physically Handicapped 
ca 


Reviews 

GENIUS IN THE MAKING, Herbert 
A. Carroll, 307 pp., 1940, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, $2.75. 


This is a textbook of the phychology 
of mental superiority. It gives a con- 
crete and specific picture of the ways 
in which superior children deviate from 
the average and discusses some of the 
educational implications of these dif- 
ferences. 

There is a generous quantity of inter- 
esting illustrative material with numer- 
ous pertinent quotations. The litera- 
ture and many of the available data 
superior children are 
Carroll presents material 


pertaining to 
summarized. 
on both sides of some controversial is- 


sues and gives his. own views. 


There are a few points where the 


calculations are open to question such 
as the number of potential geniuses. 
The author places the lower IQ for 
genius at 130 and estimates the group 
at 1 per cent but usually it is thought 
that 2 per cent fall above 130 IQ. Even 
if only 1 per cent of the children are 
potential geniuses, the number would 
be about 520,000 under 20 years of age 
rather than 250,000. 
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Some discussion of persons that have 
specific talents but may or may not 
have a high IQ leaves one in something 
of a quandary as to the exact definition 
of genius. 

The author’s philosophy of education 
calls for the adaptation of the educa- 
tional program to meet the needs of in- 
dividual pupils and to develop each 
pupil’s potentialities to the greatest 
possible success. 

The reviewer gets two implications 
from this book: 

1. It is clearly implied that a careful 
and complete inventory should be made 
of each child’s abilities and gifts so that 

adequate educational program can 
be planned for the individual. 

2. It is also implied that the pro- 
cram of teacher education should give 

great deal of time to the study of in- 
dividual differences of traits and abil- 
ties so that adequate adjustments may 


1 


» made in meeting the needs of pupils 


throughout the entire range of ability. 
For those that wish to pursue the 
study further a selected bibliography is 


] 


cluded. This book reads very easily 


1 
+ 


id should give the average person a 


etter understanding of the superior 
individual. 
Puitip A. COWEN 
Research Associate 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


HOW CHARACTER DEVELOPS, 
Fritz Kunkel and Roy E. Dickerson. 
274 pp., 1940, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, $2.50. 


Here is a popularly written presenta- 
: mental 


tion of generally accepted 


hygiene viewpoints bearing a rather 


strong religious coloring. Its theme, as 


the title of the book indicates, centers 


1941 


around the development of character in 
human beings. Character development 
in the eyes of these authors, however, 
is not a matter of morals nor a negative 
process of building up a means of in- 
hibiting undesirable impulses and emo- 
tions. It is, on the contrary, a positive 
matter of releasing the constructive, 
creative potentialities of the individual 
brought about by a realization of his 
relationship to and membership in his 
social group and his consequent recog- 
nition of the fact that his real interests 
are integrally connected with the wel- 
fare of that group. These relationships 
are considered in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s own feelings about his values 
and capacities. The book occupies it- 
self primarily with the individual’s re- 
lationships to the smaller social groups 
rather than to the nation or the race. 
The book has four main sections. The 


first deals with the early experiences of 


the child and shows how these _ in- 
fluence his future feelings and, there- 
fore, his development. The second ce- 
scribes the generally recognized per- 
sonality types. The third is concerned 
with the positive, constructive elements 
necessary for a mature personality, and 
the fourth is given over to specific sug- 
gestions for helping oneself to achieve 


such maturity. 


The reader that has some background 
of mental hygiene or analytical psy- 
chology will find that some of the com- 
mon terms in use in these fields have 
been given new meanings. These are 


carefully and adequately explained. 
but, nevertheless, a certain amount of 
confusion results and the reader must 


always bear in mind the particular 


‘meaning assigned for this book. There 


is also much coining of phrases and 


terms. Personality types are dram- 


atized as the Nero type or the Star type 
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and such terms as the We-Experience, 
the Original-We and the Maturing-We 
abound. They are, in fact, the vehicle 
by means of which the auhtors’ ideas 
are presented. Such a presentation is, 
obviously, not a scientific one but it 
may have an appeal for beginning and 
lay readers. 

The presentation is, for the most part, 
simple and clear—if one is not bothered 
by the terminology. This is particularly 
true of the first section. Perhaps one 
of the most valuable sections of the 
book for those interested in helping 
themselves or in counseling others is 
the last chapter with its definitely con- 
structive suggestions for procedure. On 
the whole, the book presents a view- 
point that undoubtedly should be em- 
phasized. 

CYNTHIA RUGGLES 
Supervising Teacher 
Lincoln Censolidated School 


Ypsilanti Michigan 
a 


Brief Notes 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Social 


Work will hold its next meeting at At- 


The National Conference of 
lantic City, New Jersey, June 1 to 7. 
Daily general sessions, participated in 
by all, will be held to highlight the 
whole program. Speakers of national 
and international repute will address 
these meetings. 

Programs are being planned for daily 
meetings of those sections of the Con- 
ference body that are concerned with 
social case work, social group work, 
community organization, social action 
and public welfare administration. For 
those whose field of work or interest is 
further specialized there will be daily 


meetings of committees on delinquency, 
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older children, the physically handi- 
capped, national health and medical 
care, the social aspects of housing, law 
and social work, interstate migration 
and refugees. 

In addition fifty-eight national social 
work organizations will meet as part of 
the Conference to participate in section, 
committee and general meetings and to 
conduct meetings of their own mem- 
bership. 

Information with regard to member- 


ship in the National Conference of So- 


cial Work and participation in the At- 
lantic City meeting may be secured 
from the Conference office, 82 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. Howard 
R. Knight is general secretary of th 


Conference. 


THE A. A.P.T.S.D. ANNOUNCES 
1941 SUMMER SCHOOL 


The American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf has announced that it will hold < 
summer session this year at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 

The committee in charge includes 
Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer ot 
the Illinois school; Dr. Elbert A. 
Gruver, president of the association; 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, a member ct 
the board of directors; and Miss Jose- 
phine B. Timberlake, 
Volta Review. 

Academic credit will be made avail- 
able through MacMurray College. 


editor of the 


DR. ELISE H. MARTENS ASSUMES 
NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

On February 6, 1941, Dr. Elise H. 
Martens, senior specialist in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children, United 
States Office of Education, was tempor- 
arily assigned ‘responsibilities con- 
nected with the relation of the Nationai 
Defense Program to education. Dr. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Christine P. Ingram, assistant director 
of special education, Public Schools, 
Rochester, New York, has been granted 
a leave of absence from her position for 
five months to take over certain of the 
projects in special education that Dr. 
Martens had under way. 


READING AND SEEING 

CLINIC HELD 
A Reading and Seeing Clinic was 
held at Pennsylvania State College on 
April 17-18. Participants from the col- 
lege included Dr. William T. Hunt, Jr.; 
Dr. E. A. Betts; Mr. A. S. Artley; Miss 
Elizabeth Hebel; Miss LaVerne Strong; 
and other members of the reading clinic 
staff; and Dr. A. M. Skeffington, di- 
rector of the Graduate Clinic Founda- 

tion, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Among the Chapters 
GREENSBORO 

It gives me pleasure to report to you 
the organization of the Greensboro 
Chapter of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, and also the 
character of our membership, person- 
nel, and activities. Our date of organ- 
ization was April 23, 1940, consequent- 
ly, we have had only this year for actual 
work. 

Our membership numbers thirty in 
all representing various schools and 
agencies. From the Womans College, 
University of North Carolina, there are 
two working in the psychology depart- 
ment, one in adult education; six teach- 
ers and three principals from the city 
schools; one member of the board of 
education; a supervising rurse of the 
city health department; one child spe- 
cialist physician; the head of the de- 
partment of education of Greensboro 
College; the president of the P. T. A. 
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Council; the president of the Junior 
League; three housewives and moth- 
ers; a girls’ worker from the juvenile 
court; a boys’ worker from the Y. M. 
C. A.; the director of Girl Scouts of 
the county and city; the superintendent 
of the city schools; and two members 
of the State Department of Education. 

Activities that we have been inter- 
ested in are: 


1. Purchase of an audiometer for the 
city health department to use in the 
schools 

2. Radio program—for informing the 
public concerning exceptional chil- 
dren’ 


3. Helping to awaken interest in a need 
for children’s clinic—for the study 
of problem children or those handi- 
capped either physically or mentally 


4. Bibliography for mothers, of mental 
hygiene books 


We feel proud of our work and hope 
that it will be a force for the good of all 
the children of all the people. We have 
had two meetings this year, and are 
hoping to have two more. For the April 
meeting it is planned to have our first 
guest speaker. 

Rosa Assott, President 


WHICH WAY, MINNEAPOLIS? 


UNITY—-HELPFULNESS—INFORMATION 


What are the problems of teachers of 
handicapped children in our neighbor- 
ing towns in Minnesota? How are these 
What research is be- 
results? 


problems met? 
ing done and what are the 
How can we bring about a closer unity 
through an exchange of ideas? These 


‘are questions Mrs. Berneice B. Ruther- 


ford, president of the special class sec- 


A copy of the Greensboro radio program will 
be published later. 
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tion of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
Recently, 
at her suggestion, a committee met to 
draw up a letter to be sent to all teach- 
ers of handicapped children. It re- 
quested they write up, and send in for 
exchange, materials covering the above 


ciation, is trying to answer. 


or similar topics. 
RIGHT OBJECTIVES—HIGH AIMS 


What are you trying to do in your 
daily teaching? Is your effort bringing 
you nearer to your goal? If not, why 
not? Important questions, these, for 
every teacher to ask often. To make 
sure we know our objectives all teach- 
ers of handicapped children in Minne- 
apolis were asked to state them in 
writing. It is a good idea to review 
them occasionally. 

MODERN CURRICULUM 

Is the curriculum we are following 
needs? What 
should be omitted? What added? Is 


the set-up interesting and up to date? 
children in 


meeting present-day 


Teachers of subnormal 
Minneapolis are trying to answer these 
questions in revising the old curri- 
culum. All of this thinking, planning, 
evaluating of everyday classroom ex- 
periences must have a good effect on 
our work. We have an idea that our 
director, Miss May Bryne, had just 
that in mind when she set us to work. 
Lyp1a A. WEGNER 


News Correspondent 


DETROIT 


A very successful dinner affair was 
held by the Detroit Chapter on March 
13, at the General Motors Building 
Auditorium in which 350 members and 
guests participated. The arrange- 
ments committee under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Laura L. Wingertszahn, 
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principal of the Logan Special School 
for Girls, provided an_ excellent 
patriotic setting and musical entertain- 
ment. 

President Louis E. Haessley, prin- 
cipal of the Capron Special School for 
Boys, acknowledged Dr. Frank Cody, 
superintendent of the Detroit Public 
Schools, as toastmaster for the even- 
ing’s program. Members of the Detroit 
Board of Education and outstanding 
leaders in the field of special educa- 
tion were introduced. 

Dr. Charles Scott Berry, director of 
teacher training for special education, 
Ohio State University, as speaker for 
the evening very ably dealt with the 
subject Trends in Special Education. 

A Special Education Supper Club 
has been meeting at the downtown 
Y. W. C. A. coffee room since the sec- 
ond month of the school year. It is 
open to principals and teachers in spe- 
cial education of metropolitan Detroit. 

The purpose of the Supper Club is 
to carry on informal discussions of 
problems pertinent to the group. It also 
opportunity for an ex- 
teaching tech- 


provides an 
change of successful 
niques. 

The following 
series for this school year: April 8 and 
29, and May 13 and 27. 

JosEPH W. GAYNES 
News Correspondent 


dates complete the 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
For many years there has been a 

chapter of the International Council for 

Exceptional Children located in each 

of several Wisconsin cities. People in- 

terested in the education of the spe- 
cial child have joined these groups to 
meet and exchange thought. Now these 
groups are joining forces to sponsor the 
First Wisconsin Conference on _ the 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Education of Exceptional Children to 
be held at the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College, May 3, 1941. 

Following greetings from Dr. Frank 
Baker, president of the college, and by 
Miss Carrie Levy, director of special 
education of Milwaukee, Dr. Samuel 
Kirk, president of the Council, will ad- 
dress the 9:30 general meeting. His 
subject—A Message from the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

At 10:30, 
held on the deaf, crippled, speech de- 
fective, mentally retarded, socially mal- 
adjusted, and the child with defective 


section meetings will be 


vision. 

At noon luncheon greetings will be 
A. Ward, 
state supervisor of the speech defec- 
tive, deaf, and visually handicapped; 
and by Dr. H. M. Williams, state super: 
visor of the mentally handicapped. 


extended by Miss Lavilla 


The afternoon meeting will be ad: 
dressed by Mr. Frank V. Powell, state 
director of the bureau for handicapped 
children on the subject An Age of Or- 
ganization. 

Marvin GROELLE 
General Chairman 


NEWARK 

The Newark Chapter of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren presented a symposium on Special 
Education in Newark, Thursday after- 
noon, March 27, at four o’clock. The 
chairman of the meeting was Dr. Meta 
L. Anderson, director of special edu- 
cation of that city. The speakers in- 
cluded Miss Mary E. Biller, Newark 
School for the Deaf; Miss Clara Tay- 
lor, sight conservation, Newton Street 
School; Dr. Elizabeth M. Kelly, Branch 
Brook School; Miss Claire Livinston, 
Boylan Street School; Mr. Merrill T. 
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Hollingshead, psychiatrist, Board of 
Education; Miss Ida Taplin, super- 


visor of speech correction; Miss Har- 
riet Mulford, Arlington Avenue 
School; and Mr. William Denberg, 
Woodland Avenue School. 
Peter R. R1zzoLo 
Secretary 


THREE NEW CHAPTERS 

The fourth New York City chapter 
has been organized and affiliated with 
the Council, namely, the Association of 
Public School Teachers of the Deaf, 
and two new chapters in Michigan are 
in the process of organization, one 
located at Dowagiac, the other at Ben- 
ton Harbor. 


New Publications 


CaRE OF POLIOMYELITIS, Jesse L. Stevenson, 
230 pp., 1940, The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Cloth, Il- 
lustrated, $2.50. 

For all responsible in any way for the 
care of poliomyelitis patients. 


CHILD AND His Curricutum, Tue, J. Murray 
Lee and Dorris May Lee, 650 pp., 1940, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City, Cloth, Illustrated, 
$3.00. 

To help the elementary school teacher 
handle the modern school program. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOR PROFESSIONAL WORKERS, 
Florence M. Teagarden, 641 pp., 1940, 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, Cloth, Illustrated, 
$3.25. 

Intended for teachers, social workers, 
home and school visiting nurses, ministers, 
rabbis, and others. 


CLASSROOM ADMINISTRATION AND PupiIL Ap- 
JUSTMENT, Charles Myron Reinoehl and 
Fred Carleton Ayer, 525 pp., 1940, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City, Cloth, Illustrated, 
$2.75. 

Provides sclutions to problems concern- 
ing the extra-teaching duties of the ele- 
mentary teacher. 
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CotLteGeE TEXTBOOK OF HycIeNE, A, Dean 
Franklin Smiley and Adrian Gordon Gould, 
539 pp., 1940, The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Cloth, Illus- 
trated, $2.50. 

For physiologists and others in related 
fields. 


ConGENITAL MAtrormations, Douglas PP. 
Murphy, 98 pp., 1949, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3622 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Cloth, Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Intended for research workers in the 
medical and sociology fields. 


CrippLep CHILD IN New York Cliry, THE, 
Commission for Study of Crippled Chil- 
dren, 218 pp., Commission for study of 
Crippled Children, 303 Ninth Avenue, New 
York City, Paper and Cloth. 

Free of charge to official agencies, librar- 
ies, and so forth. 


CurrRENT Psycuo.ocies, Albert J. Levine, 270 
pp., 1940, Sci-Art Publishers, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.75. 

Intended for advanced students of psy- 
chology. 


ELEMENTARY Psycuotocy, J. G. Guilford and 
William E. Walton, 266 pp., 1940, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, Paper, Illustrated, $2.25. 


For college students. 


EXxPLoRING NorMAL PsycHoLocy, George R. 
Thornton and Joseph Tiffin, 139 pp., 1940, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Paper, 80 cents. 

To help the student in organizing his 
study of psychology and in fixing his atten- 
tion on the essential points in the chapters 
of his textbook. 


Fretps oF Psycuoiocy, J. P. Guilford and 
others, 695 pp., 1940, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, Cloth, Illustrated, $3.50. 


For college students. 
cd 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
—Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 
—May 5-10, 1941 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
—Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah—June 
20-24, 1941 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PuysICAL THERAPY— 
Washington, D. C.—September 5, 1941 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON Epucation—Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.—May 2-3, 1941 


AMERICAN HospiraL AssocIATION — Atlantic 
City, New Jersey—September 15-19, 1941. 


AMERICAN MepIcaL AssocraTIon—Cleveland, 
Ohio—June 2-6, 1941 


AMERICAN PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION — 
Asilomar, Monterey Peninsula, California— 
July 13-18, 1941 


AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGICAL AssocIATION—North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois— 
September 3-6, 1941 


AMERICAN ScHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION—At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—October 13-18, 
1941 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, 
CENTRAL ZONE CONFERENCE — Minneapolis, 
Minnesota—June 26-28, 1941 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE Harp oF HEARING, 
EasTERN ZONE CONFERENCE—Rochester, New 
York—June 5-7, 1941 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE Harp oF HEARING, 
Mip-WESTERN ZONE CONFERENCE—Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma—June 5-7, 1941 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE Harp OF HEARING, 
SoutH ATLANTIC ZONE CONFERENCE—Nash- 
ville, Tennessee—May 22-24, 1941 


AMERICAN £TUDENT HEALTH AssocIATION—New 
York City—December 29-30, 1941 


ANNUAL Stupy CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR CHILDHOOD Epucation—Oakland, 
California—July 8-12, 1941 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD Epucation—Oak- 
land, California—July 8-12, 1941 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN—Milwaukee, Wisconsin — February 
1942 ’ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocIAL WorK—At- 
lantic City, New Jersey—June 1-7, 1941 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS— 
Boston, Massachusetts—May 14-22, 1941 


NaTIOoNAL EpucatTion AssociaTtion—Boston, 
Massachusetts—June 29-July 3, 1941 
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A chapter is a group of ten 
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Membership Secretary, Saranac, Michigan. 
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DETROIT’S MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


1 Part of the City School System 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCES 


Extensive Course Offerings For Teachers of These and 
Other Types of Handicapped Children 
Cr ie d and Cardi Blind or Partially-Seeing ehavior Problems 
Li ae lit) Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Mentally Retarded 
E} Defective In Speech tlandular Imbalanced 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 


Guidance and Occupational Information for the Handicapped 
Survey and Overview of Special Education 
Special Methods in Diagnosis and Teaching the Different Types of Handicapped 
Children 
Basic Sciences Treating the Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology of Physical 
Handicaps 
Psychology of Learning Intelligence and Personality Testing 
Psychology of Child Growth Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 
Mental Hygiene 
PROFESSIONAL VISITS AND PLANNED EXPERIENCES THROUGH 
Demonstration Classes for Actual Observation of Special Classes 
Visits to Clinics. Hospitals, Institutions and Social Agencies 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 
REGULAR SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 23 TO AUG. 2 
AD INTERIM SESSION—AUG. 4 TO 15 


300 Other Courses Offered By The University 
During The Summer Session 


For Further Information, Announ¢ 

Write to JOHN J. LEE, GENERAL ADVISER 
FRANK CODY, President W. E. LESSENGER, Dean 
DAVID D. HENRY, Executive Vice-President College of Education 
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